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No ifs-ands-or butts... 
quick, refreshing lift ! 


Haven’t you noticed? The ones who have the fun are the ones who 


have the energy! Join ‘em. Get the 7-Up habit! One bottle of this sparkling 
drink gives you new energy in just two to six minutes. Plus a bonus: 


the freshest, cleanest taste you ever had. Ready—set—go e 


* 
to the refrigerator! It’s always 7-Up time. — 


nothing, nothing does it like Seven-Up! 


Copyright 1960 by The Seven-U p ¢ 








Kindest Teacher 


(immortalized on Ansco Film) 


Get that shot of your kindest teacher with 
Ansco All-Weather Pan Film and you're 
guaranteed a perfect shot—or a new roll of film 
free. (This is the film for better pictures—rain 
or shine.) In extremely poor light, use Super 
Hypan®—the world’s fastest fine grain black 
and white film. For sensational color shots— 


Anscochrome® and Super Anscochrome. That's 


F the secret—don’t just ask for film... ask for 


Ansco film, a brand you know! Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, New York; A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corp. P.S. You can still win 
big prizes in the Scholastic-Ansco Contest. 
Get details from your local Ansco dealer. 








All set to play Santa Claus? 


What you need is a red suit, white beard, fat pillow, and a 
pack full of Esterbrook Classic Pen and Pencil Sets. You can 
be anyone’s favorite Santa if you give the smoothest-writing 
Christmas gift this side of the North Pole! Your choice of 
six holiday colors and 32 replaceable pen points, too. 


Ostebook ems $4.95 «.. 


©T. M. The Esterbrook Pen Co. 





THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32—ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOu! 
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Zenith gifts are the most! 


You've never known 
such performance- 


such rich full tone- 
in a radio so small! 


New! Wake up to music on this elegantly 
styled clock radio! Features smartly 
styled front and big, easy-to-read clock. 
Zenith’s Sleep Switch lets music lull you 
to sleep—turns radio off automatically. 
Buzzer calls you after radio goes on. 
Powerful AM radio, AC only. In yellow, 
chareoal, ivory or blue mist. The Zenith 
Daybreak, Model G515, $34.95". 


c ZENITH RADIO 
| Zee CORPORATION, 
ae CHICAGO 39, 

NOIS. IN CANADA: ZENITH 


ADIO CORPORATION OF CAN. 
A, LTD., TORONTO, ONT, 


I Royalty of television, stereo- y 


phonie high fidelity instruments, pho- 
nographs, radios and hearing aids. 42 
years of leadership in radionics exelu- 
sively, 





Take stereo with you anywhere— Zenith’s 
new portable sets up in seconds! Com- 
panion — detaches from front— 
can be placed up to 10 feet from unit. 
4-speed automatic record changer. Rich 
stereo sound from two Zenith quality 
speakers. Slim luggage styling in blue 
and white Durastron. Easy to carry. 
The Calypso, Model FPS 45B, $79.95*. 


Zenith’s new smaller pocket radio 
plays up to 75 hours on 40¢ worth of 
batteries—performs with remarkable 
sensitivity, tone and clarity. Shirt- 
pocket size—so you can take it with 
you anywhere! New nonbreakable, 
slim-styled cabinet in white or black 
solid colors; charcoal, beige or Chinese 
red two-tones with white. The all- 
transistor Zenith Royal 50, $29.95*. 
Private listening attachment optional 
at extra cost. 


SR AN Ci pees en ‘ 


Stene 


Enjoy the new look in table radios— 
choose your favorite color! Gracefully 
slanted cabinet accents any decor. Zenith 
long-distance AM reception. 4 decorator 
color combinations: blue with white 
grille, cordovan brown with white grille, 
dark mn with light green grille, tan 
with beige grille. The Gala, AC/DC 
table radio, Model F510, $24.95*. 


Quality-built in America by highly skilled, well-paid American workmen 


BENITA 


* Manufacturer's eugoested retail priee. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 
> 





fit fone 


proudly presents 

THE MOST EXCTTING 
PRODUCTION IN 

THE HISTORY OF 
TELEVISION 


liam Shakespeare's 


werful drama... 


MACB 


filmed on loeation in 
Scotland 

Starring: 

VIAURICE EVANS 

in the title role 
JUDITH ANDERSON 
as Lady Macbeth 


Also starring: 
MICHAEL HORDERN 


as Banquo 


IAN BANNEN 
as Macduff 
Terror! holding you in 


suspense as battles rage 


ind a kingdom crumbles. 
Treachery! as a man plots 
the murder of all who op- 
po his quest for power. 
Evil! revealed by the three 
weird sisters 

the seasons most 
thrilling spectacle, two 
10ours full of excitement— 
produced and directed By 


GEORGE SCHAEFER 
6:00-8:00 PM EST-PST 
5:00-7:00 PM CST 
1:00-6:00 PM MST 
SUNDAY 
NOVEMBER 20 
NBC-TY in living color 


There’s Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
WORLD WEEK’S 


“Hall of Fame Contest” 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be-in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
yoir name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

“Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. ?, 





"Wide World photo 
MAN WITH A MISSION: Col. Joseph 
Mobutu seeks to end strife in the Congo. 


CALM AMIDST CHAOS 


A FEW WEEKS AGO, Colonel 
Joseph Désiré Mobutu celebrated his 
thirtieth birthday. But he had little 
festivities. The Chief of 


time tor 


Staff of the Congo Army was too 
busy—trying to keep his turbulent 
nation from tumbling into civil war. 

Ever since the Congo gained its 
independence last June, it has been 
rocked by political warfare between 


two rival factions. One is headed 
by the country’s pro-Soviet premier, 
Patrice Lumumba. The other is led 
by Joseph Kasavubu, the Congo's 
pro-Western president. In the back- 
ground is a neutral 18,000-man U.N. 
emergency force, sent to the Congo 
to maintain law and order. 

Within the past two months, how- 
ever, Colonel Mobutu has risen to 
be the Congo’s new strongman. Sid- 
ing with President Kasavubu, he has 
ousted the Soviet technicians and 
Communist propagandists invited in- 
to the Congo by Premier Lumumba. 
His ultimate aim, says Mobutu, is to 
end “fighting among the political 
factions” and give the former Bel- 
gian colony “political unity by the 
end of the year.” ape 

Until recently, Colonel Mobutu 
was almost unknown, even in the 
Congo. Born in Equator Province, 
he proved to be an outstanding 
student in his village’s missionary 
school. He received a scholarship to 
study at the provincial high school, 
later completed his education at the 
Institute of Social Sciences in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, 


Unusual words in this Issue are defined and 


pronounced on page 18. 


On his return home in 1949, Mo- 
butu enlisted in the Congo army. 
After a seven-year tour of duty, he 
left the army in 1956 and became 
a journalist in Leopoldville, capital 
of the Congo. 

Shortly thereafter, Mobutu joined 
the budding nationalist movement 
in Leopoldville and met Patrice 
Lumumba. When the Congo gained 
its independence, Mobutu served 
briefly in the Lumumba government, 
then returned to the Army to be- 
come Chief of Staff. 

Today the two former friends have 
become bitter enemies. Mobutu has 
staked his future—and perhaps his 
life—on a pro-Western policy for 
the Congo. Last month he narrowly 
escaped death at the hands of a 
Lumumba supporter. But, like a true 
soldier, Mobutu has remained calm 
amidst the chaos. 


HER FAMILY COMES FIRST 


“THERE ARE SOME THINGS in 
life that are more important than a 
career,” says Eileen Farrell, one of 
America’s greatest living sopranos. 
Among those “things,” she puts her 
family at'the top of the list. 

Eileen Farrell (in private life she 
is Mrs. Robert Reagan) has been 


known to turn down guest appear- 
ances if they would mean missing 
Thanksgiving with her husband and 
two children. And she refuses to 
make concert tours that will keep 
her away from home for more than 
two weeks, “Eileen Farrell is basi- 
cally a housewife,” a music critic 
once quipped, “but a housewife with 
a golden voice!” 

Miss Farrell was born 40 years 
ago in Willimantic, Conn. Even as 
a girl she won “rave reviews” for her 
singing in the church choir. But 
Eileen’s mother refused to give her 
vocal lessons until she was 18 years 
old. “She wanted me to have a nor- 
mal childhood first,” explains Miss 
Farrell. 

At 19, Eileen set off for New York 
to launch her career. At first the big 
city seemed lonely and frightening 
to the small-town girl. One day she 
mustered her courage and tried out 
for an amateur hour on a local radio 
station. Eileen was eliminated in the 
preliminary audition. “I was ready 
to run home crying to Mamma,” she 
says. But “Mamma” encouraged her 
to keep on trying. 

Eileen’s first break came in 1940 
when she auditioned for the CBS 
radio chorus. Lucille Singleton, who 
conducted the audition, recalls what 
happened. “A very fat girl waddled 
up to the pianist and asked him to 
play The Last Rose of Summer.” 
Everyone braced for an ordeal—and 
then “a glorious voice flooded the 
studio.” Eileen got the job. 

In the years that followed she be- 
came a radio star and one of the 
nation’s most popular concert singers. 
Music critics acclaimed her voice 
as “a miracle of nature.” And her 
earnings soared to—a whopping 
$200,000 a year! 

Next month Eileen Farrell will 
add a new chapter to her success 
story. On December 6, she will make 
her debut at the world-famous Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York 
City. “Singing at the Met,” says Miss 
Farrell, “is the fulfillment of a life- 
long dream.” Friends add that it also 
will be convenient. The Met is only 
a short trip from Miss Farrell’s home 
in Staten Island, New York 
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Kennedy Elected President 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 43-year- 
old Senator from Massachusetts, was 
elected 35th President of the United 
States. 


Senator Kennedy 
youngest man ever to be elected to 
the U.S. Presidency. He will not, how- 
ever, be the youngest President—since 
Theodore Roosevelt was 42 when, as 
Vice-President, he succeeded to the 
Presidency on the death of William 
McKinley in 1901. Kennedy’s election 
does mean, nonetheless, that next Jan- 
uary 20th, Inauguration Day, the Pres- 
idency will change hands from our na- 
tion’s oldest President Eisenhower 
was 70 last month) to our youngest 
elected President. 

Kennedy also becomes our first Pres- 
ident of the Roman Catholic faith 

As the Democratic party’s standard- 
bearer, Kennedy’s margin of victory in 
popular votes was among our history's 
closest. Kennedy and his running-mate, 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, 
had collected approximately 32,275,000 
votes at the time we went press, 


thus became the 


Their Republican opponents, Richard 
M. Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
had a total of 31,800,000 at press time. 

In the more significant electoral 
count, Kennedy had chalked up 299 
electoral votes to Nixon’s, 185 at ou 
press-time. Under the electoral sys- 
tem, voters in each state do not vote 
directly for the Presidential candidates. 
[hey vote instead for electors who then 
represent their state in the so-called 
Electoral College—with each state en- 
titled to the same number of electors 
is it has Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. The Electoral College 
meets next month to cast its ballots— 
but the outcome is a foregone conclu- 
sion, since most of the electors are 
pledged to support their party’s candi- 
date. This year, however, a few of the 
listed in the “in 
paragraph on 


electoral votes are 
doubt” category (see 
Southern states), 
Kennedy became the first candidate 
Woodrow Wilson to win the 
House at the same time that 
lost strength in, Congress 


since 
W hite 
his party 


Wide World 


President-elect John F. Kennedy ond Vice-President-elect Lyndon B. Johnson 


compared with the previous election. 
As we went to press, it appeared that 
Democratic control of the House and 
Senate had slipped slightly from the 
1958 tally. However, there was no 
doubt that both the House and Senate 
would stay under Democratic control. 

Here is how the Presidential con- 
test broke down regionally: 

PIn the Eastern states, Senator 
Kennedy scored his earliest victory- 
and a sweeping one—in Connecticut. As 
expected, the Democratic candidate 
also captured his home state of Massa- 
chusetts and neighboring Rhode Island. 
But more significantly, Kennedy won 
in New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania (all states with large blocs of 
electoral votes) as well as Delaware 
and Maryland (states which had been 
considered “in doubt”)—for a total of 
133 electoral votes. Nixon won in 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire 

with a total of 12 electoral votes. 

PIn the Southern states, Kennedy won 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, West Virginia, Texas, 
and probably Georgia and Alabama 
for a total of at least 89 electoral 
votes. Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, with its combined 43 elec- 
went to Nixon. 

An unusual situation occurred in 
Mississippi. The voters of that state 
chose eight “unpledged electors” who 
may vote for Nixon, or Kennedy, o1 
neither. A similar situation came up in 
Alabama, where six of the 11 electors 
were “in doubt” for whom they would 
cast their vote in the Electoral College. 
The other five electors in Alabama are 
pledged to Kennedy. 

PIn the Mid-West, Vice-President 
Nixon came out ahead in Ohio, lowa, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas—and 
swept Oklahoma by one of the largest 
margins in that state’s history. This 
added up to 90 electoral votes. Ken 
nedy took Missouri with 13, and was 
leading at press-time in Michigan, I] 
linois, and Minnesota. 

PIn the Far West, most of the states 
went into the Nixon column. Arizona 
Idaho, New Mexico, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming, Oregon, Montana, and Colo- 
rado gave Nixon 47 electoral votes. 
California’s 32 and Hawaii appeared to 
be in the Kennedy column. Nevada 
and Alaska were in doubt. 


toral votes, 





The Kennedy victory indicated that 
a slim majority of Americans backed 
Kennedy's thesis that all was not as 
well with America in 1960 as it could 
or should be—on the international front 
and at home. Kennedy has pledged 
himself and his party to an active pro- 
gram to meet changing international 
conditions, and a program of increased 
federal activity on the home front. 

To put some of his policies into ac- 
tion, however, Kennedy must win 
support for them from the new Con- 
gress. The reduced Democratic major- 
ity in Congress may mean closer 
battles for some of Kennedy’s meas- 
ures. Furthermore, many powerful 
committee chairmanships in the new 
Congress will be held by Southern 
Democrats who are considerably more 
conservative than Senator Kennedy. 


SENATE CONTESTS 


This year 34 Senate seats and all 
437 seats in the House of Represen- 
tatives were at stake. 

As we went to press, the Demo- 
crats appeared to have won 21 Senate 
races and the Republicans 13. Thus, 
the make-up of the Senate in the 87th 
Congress may be 64 Democrats and 
36 Republicans—a Democratic loss of 
two seats from the 86th Congress. 
These were some of the key races: 
New Jersey: Republican Sen. Clifford 
P. Case won his bid for a second term 
by defeating Democrat Thorn Loerd— 
though Kennedy carried this state. 

P Massachusetts: Despite an  over- 
whelming popular vote for Democrat 


UPI 
BACK AGAIN—AS FRIENDS: West German Army units rumble onto French soil once 
more. But unlike 1871, 1914, and 1940, the German troops enter France not as in- 
vaders but as invited guests. An agreement signed by the two nations—now NATO 
allies—permits the West German Army to conduct training exercises in France. 


Kennedy, Republican Leverett Salton- 
stall won re-election to the Senate for 
a fourth term. He defeated Thomas 
J. O'Connor, Springfield’s mayor. 
Minnesota: Democratic Sen. Hubert 
H. Humphrey won a third term in the 
Senate by defeating Kenneth Peterson, 
Republican mayor of Minneapolis. 
Delaware: J. Caleb Boggs, Delaware's 
Republican governor and former Con- 
gressman, defeated Democratic Sen. J. 
Allen Frear in his try for a third term. 
Michigan: Patrick V. McNamara, Dem- 
ocrat, defeated Republican Represen- 
tative Alvin M. Bentley. 

Kentucky: Republican Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper won re-election over 
Democrat Keen Johnson. 

Maine: Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith, 
Republican, won a third term by de- 
feating Miss Lucia M. Cormier in the 
nation’s first Senatorial contest between 
two women. 

>South Dakota: Republican Sen. Karl 
E. Mundt won an unprecedented third 
term by closely defeating Democrat 
George S. McGovern. 

PIowa: Republican Jack R. Miller 
defeated Democrat Herschel Loveless, 
the present governor. 

Oregon: Mrs. Maurine Neuberger, a 
Democrat and widow of the late Sen. 
Richard Neuberger, defeated ex-Gov. 
Elmo Smith to become the nation’s sec- 
ond woman Senator. 

Missouri: Democrat Ed Long de- 
feated Republican Lon Hocker for the 
Senate seat once held by the 
late Sen. Thomas C. Hennings. 
Long was appointed to the Senate 


9 


after Hennings’ death in September. 
PTexas: In addition to winning the 
Vice-Presidency, Lyndon Johnson was 
re-elected to a third term in the Sen- 
ate. Before Jan. 20, he will have to 
resign this seat. Texas’ Gov. Price 
Daniel will appoint a successor, 


Report on final returns—plus major 
state contests—in our next issue. 


Spin in Space 


A top-shaped Explorer Vil! satellite 
is spinning in space and making the 
most extensive direct measurement 
ever made of the ionosphere. 

The satellite was placed in orbit by 
a 76-foot, four-stage Juno II rocket fired 
from Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

At 90 pounds, Explorer VIII is a 
“lightweight” with the “brains” of a 
giant. It contains eight complex in- 
struments for probing the ionosphere 
and sending reports back to earth. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The iono- 
sphere is a multi-layered, electrically- 
charged blanket of air that is believed 
to begin anywhere from 25 to 50 miles 
above the earth. Long-range radio com- 
munication on the earth is made possi- 
ble by the ionosphere which bounces 
radio signals (of frequencies below 30 
megacycles) back to earth. 

Explorer VIII is expected to lead 
scientists to a better understanding of 
the structure and properties of the 
ionosphere, The satellite should also tell 





SPACE TRAVELER: Explorer Vill, top- 
shaped U.S. satellite now in orbit. 
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them how the composition of the fono- 
sphere changes under the influence of 
sunlight, darkness, and solar storms. 
With power supplied by mercury bat- 
teries, Explorer's 108-megacycle radio 
transmitter should keep “beeping’’ its 
messages earthward for three months. 
The satellite itself may remain in orbit 
for several years. It is kept spinning, 
like a toy top, to maintain stability. 


Congo Report 


The chief U.N. representative in the 
crisis-wracked Congo issued a scathing 
indictment of the ‘caretaker’ govern- 
ment of Colonel Joseph Mobutu. 


The denunciation 
Rajeshwar Dayal, the Indian diplomat 
who is in charge of the United Nations 
military emergency force and aid pro- 
gram in the Congo. Mr. Dayal is the 
special representative in the Congo of 
United Nations Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold. 

In his report to the U.N., Mr 
condemned what he termed a “usurpa- 
tion of political powers” by Mobutu, 
the Congo’s 30-year-old army leader. He 
accused Mobutu’s caretaker government 
—composed mostly of young Congo col- 
legians—of being “puppets” of their 
Belgian advisers and refusing to co- 
operate with U.N. officials 

In addition, he charged that Colonel 
Mobutu’s 25,000 man Congolese Army 
had become “the principal formentor of 
lawlessness,” and constituted a “grow- 
ing danger to the lives and security of 
law-abiding citizens.” 

Mr. Dayal upheld the legal position 
of Patrice Lumumba, who is officially 
the premier of the Congo but virtually 
powerless in recent weeks 

By supporting Lumumba, the U.N. r« 
port is expected to encourage Guinea, 
Ghana, India, and other Asian and Afri 
can nations which have been backing 
the premier. These nations want the 
Congolese parliament to  re-conven¢ 
under U.N. protection. They believe it 


was issued by 


Dayal 


1. Libby 


2. Gleser 
NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS: (1) Dr. Willard F. Libby of California 
won Nobel Chemistry Prize for his work on radio-active 
carbon method of determining age of scientific specimens. 
(2) Dr. Donald Glaser of California won Physics Prize for 


UPI 


HOMEWORK? Gene Smith (right), a graduate student of Tibetan affairs, hears 
Tibetan proverbs read by ‘six-year-old Zayang Sakyapa (next to Smith). Zayang’s 


brothers, Kunga, 4, and Lotroy, 


2, prefer lighter reading—Western-style. The 


youngsters are from a Tibetan family now making their home in Seattle, Wash. 


would vote to restore Lumumba _ to 
powel 

Mr. Dayal also attacked the return to 
the Congo of large numbers of Belgian 
officials. This, Mr, Dayal was 
partly to blame for the extreme difficul- 
ties the U.N. command is having in 
re-establishing order in the Congo in 
recent weeks 

The U.S. State Department, however, 
vas sharply critical of the Dayal re- 

Some of the U.S. officials be 
lieved that the return of Lumumba 
would also bring back the Communist- 
bloc “advisors and technicians” who 
surrounded the premier during his brief 
regime. These Soviet-bloc “advisors” 
had been ordered out of the 
by Colonel Mobutu. 

The U.S. also supported the Belgian 
position. The State Department state 
ment said, in part: “We have every con- 
fidence in the good faith of Belgium in 
its desire to be of assistance in the 
Congo. We therefore are unable to ac- 


said 


port 


country 


3. St.-John Perse 


cine Prize 


4. Burnet 
study of subatomic particles. (3) French poet St.-John Perse 


won Literature Prize. 
tralia and (5) Britain's Dr. Peter Medawar shared Medi- 
The Peace Prize will not be awarded in 1960. 


cept the implication to the contrary 
contained in various parts of the report 
(See “Newsmaker” on Colonel Joseph 
D. Mobutu on page 7 of this issue.) 


Assassin’s Death 


The Japanese teen-ager who fo- 
tally stabbed a Japanese Socialist 
party leader last month took his own 
life in a Tokyo jail cell. 

rhe 17-year old assassin, Otoya Yam 
aguchi, hanged himself with a ripped 
up bed sheet, The young Rightist fanat- 
ic had scrawled a message on the cell 
wall by squeezing toothpaste out of 
tube. His last message: “Long live the 
[Japanese] Emperor.” 

Yamaguchi was being held in_ jail 
while awaiting trial for the murder of 
Inejiro Asanuma, head of Japan’s So- 
cialist party. Asanuma was stabbed by 
the sword-wielding youth during 
Tokyo political rally. (See our news re 


view in the October 26 issue 


Wide World photos 


5. Medawar 


(4) Sir Macfarlane Burnet of Aus- 





SIGNAL SEEKERS: Two engineers 


inspect 
which pick up signals from “‘guidance cable” buried under roadway. 


x MR. AVERAGE AMERICAN 
MOTORIST were to cruise down 
the’ highway today and suddenly 
take his hands off the steering wheel, 
any of several things might result: 

l. His wife (if present) might 
deliver a lecture on the hazards of 
reckless driving. 

2. He might be ticketed by a 
policeman, who would be certain 
to deliver a lecture on the hazards 
of reckless driving. 

8. He might find his car lodged 
against the nearest telephone pole 
while a policeman presented him 
with a summons to traffic court— 
where the judge undoubtedly would 
deliver a lecture on the hazards*of 
reckless driving. 

Today, only a foolish motorist 
would take his hands off the steering 
wheel when his vehicle is moving. 
But tomorrow, the future driver of 
America may be able to release his 
grip on the steering mechanism, take 
his eyes off the road, stretch out on 
the seat to read a newspaper or 
take a nap—while his car cruises 
safely to its destination. 


the bumper-mounted coils 


NG DRIVER NEEDED: Guided by the signals, this 
driverless car follows “normal” car around test track. 








(SCIENCE IN THE NEWS. ../ 


COMING: Miracle Highways 
for America’s Motorists 


The system which could make “no- 
hands driving” a reality for the 
future American motorist is the “elec- 
tronic roadway.” In fact, such a 
system is already in operation at a 
test track in Princeton, N. J., built 
by the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. How does it work and what will 
it do? 

First, a continuous “guidance ca- 
ble” is buried just beneath the pave- 
ment along the center lane. A steady 
signal is sent along this cable which 
is picked up by two wire coils 
mounted on the car's bumper. These, 
in turn, are connected to the car’s 
power steering mechanism, which 
will automatically guide the car 
— the twists and turns of the 
road. 


ROADS “WIRED FOR SOUND” 


In addition, the guidance cable 
is used to carry voice communica- 
tion by way of the car’s radio. This 
way, emergency information can be 
“piped in” to each car. 

Another aspect of the system is 
the “detection circuits.” These are 


loops of wires, about one car length 
each, which are also buried in the 
road. Signals from the detection 
loops control a car’s brakes and ac- 
celerator, automatically keeping it 
moving at a safe speed and at a 
safe driving distance from other cars. 

Dr. James Hillier of the R.C.A. 
Laboratories said the system “can 
vastly increase convenience and safe- 
ty in driving . . .” And traffic engi- 
neers agree that our highway safety 
record could stand plenty of im- 
provement. (About 38,000 persons 
are killed each year in U. S. traffic 
accidents, and many thousands more 
are injured. ) 

R.C.A. engineers believe that it 
will be at least another 15 years be- 
fore “electronic roadway” systems 
will be in widespread use. The big- 
gest problem is costs. The price of 
installing electronic controls in the 
car is estimated to be about $300 
per car. And the best guesses on the 
cost of installing cables and con- 
trols beneath our highways range 
anywhere from $30,000 to $150,000 
—for each mile of roadway! 
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Asia’s Red Giant 


The 660,000,000 people of Communist China are being driven to 


near-exhaustion in the country’s frenzied effort to industrialize 


OMMUNIST CHINA is a coun- 

try “on the march”—literally. 
Men, women, and children alike 
have been sorted, numbered and uni- 
formed in blue denim coveralls. They 
march to work, march to eat in mess 
halls, and march to their barracks to 
sleep. 

“Prison-like” is not too harsh a 
term to describe Communist China. 
Few peoples in history have been so 
regimented. The country’s Red rulers 
are determined to make China a 
great power, no matter what the 
cost in lives, health, and happiness. 

Undoubtedly, the Communists 
have both the human and natural 
resources to accomplish their aim. 
They control all of China except the 


island of Taiwan (Formosa), held 
by the Nationalist Chinese forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek (see “Nationalist 
Taiwan: Island Bastion,” p. 18). 

In area, China is larger than the 
United States and all its territories. 
About 660,000,000 people—more than 
one fifth of the world’s population— 
live within China’s borders. If the 
Chinese population continues to 
grow at the rate of 15,000,000 a year, 
it will pass the billion mark within a 
quarter of a century. 


7 
UNIT ON cates 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


Many Americans think that all 
Chinese are short, slim, dark-haired 
people who live on rice and follow 
the precepts of Confucius, the rev- 
ered sage who lived in the 6th Cen- 
tury B.C. But in any group of 660,- 
000,000 people, there are sure to be 
trémendous differences. 

For example, China has about 50,- 
000,000 Moslems and 4,000,000 Chris- 
tians. In Tibet and Mongelia, there 
are perhaps 15,000,000 Buddhists 
who accept the Dalai Lama (now in 
exile in India) as their god-king. 

There are tall, brawny Manchuri- 
ans who rarely eat rice. And there 
are light-haired peoples who are as 
different from the coastal Chinese as 
an Englishman is from an Indian. 





Most people think of China as a 
nation of teeming cities. And teem- 
ing cities there are. Shanghai has 
7,500,000 people; Peiping (Peking), 
the capital, has 4,500,000; and nine 
other cities have populations exceed- 
ing 1,000,000. 


CLOSE TO THE SOIL 

Nevertheless, more than three 
fourths of the people are farmers. 
In the north, where winters are bit- 
terly cold, the farmers grow wheat, 
millet, other grains, and soy beans. 
Farther south, cotton, flax, and hemp 
are grown. In hot, humid South 
China, rice and tea are major crops. 

Six sevenths of all the Chinese live 
along the coast or in fertile river 
valleys, which together comprise on- 
ly one seventh of the land area. The 
mightiest of China’s rivers are the 
Yellow (Hwang-ho) in the North 
and the Yangtze in the South. Al- 
though these rivers irrigate the land 
and provide cheap water transporta- 
tion, they occasionally cause disas- 
trous floods. The Chinese are under- 
taking mammoth projects to prevent 
flooding and to harness the rivers for 
hydroelectric power. 

The concentration of people in 
the eastern river valleys has not 


been to the liking of the Communist 
government, which is trying to per- 
suade many Chinese to move into 
the sparsely populated interior. 


yore 


his. 


There are many “empty rooms” in 
the Chinese mansion: Manchuria, to 
the north; Inner Mongolia, partly 
covered by the great Gobi Desert; 
Sinkiang, a storehouse of mineral 


‘ wealth; and Tibet, a remote plateau 


country on the “roof of the world,” 
surmounted by the cloud-piercing 
Himalaya Mountains. Peiping is fast 
filling up these empty rooms. 

One reason for encouraging mass 
emigration to the outlands is a desire 
to build industries near newly-dis- 
covered mineral deposits. China is 
one of the great coal-producing coun- 
tries of the world. It is also rich in 
iron ore, tungsten, and antimony, 
and it possesses some tin and petro- 
leum. Its vast forests contain much 
valuable timber. 


AMBITIOUS AIMS 

The Communists are feverishly 
trying to develop these resources. 
For example, they hope to produce 
18,400,000 tons of steel this year, as 
compared to 1,000,000 tons in 1949. 
Similarly, their plans call for the 
production of 425,000,000 tons of 
coal this year (an eight-fold increase 
since 1949) and 55,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of electric power (an 11-fold 
increase ). 

However, Communist statistics are 
not famous for their reliability. A 
year ago, Peiping blushingly admit- 
ted that its production figures for 


Mare 


WORKING AROUND THE CLOCK: Red China’s peasants have been huddied on vast 
state-run farms. Normal work day, by official decree, has been set at 12 hours! 


Drawn for “World Week" by Brande! 


Mao Tse-tung 
NO PEASANT’S HUT or public 
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1958 had been grossly overstated— 
in some cases, as much as 50 per 
cent. Grain output, for instance, was 
revised downward from 375,000,000 
tons to 250,000,000 tons. 

Although the Chinese statistics 
may be simply wishful thinking, no 
one denies that progress is being 
made. Trucks and cars are now 
produced in Manchuria, the most 
heavily industrialized section of Chi- 
na. The Reds are hoping to equal 
Britain in industrial capacity by 


1975. 


AN 80-HOUR WEEK? 

But the cost of such rapid progress 
is high, indeed. During 1958, for 
example, a working day of 14 to 
16 hours was the rule in industry. 
Similarly, peasants were told to work 
virtually around the clock, “taking 
night as day and the moon as sun.” 

Several months ago, the Com- 
munist rulers finally eased up on 
their work-weary population. Taking 
note of an “unprogressive relation- 
ship between work and rest,” they 
ordered that the work day should 
not exceed 12 hours. 

At the same time, Peiping called 
a temporary halt to commune-build- 
ing. Communes are the ultimate in 
Communist “togetherness.” They are 
vast farms in which thousands of 


This Is a Song? 


Wide World photo 


PRIVATE PROPERTY: One fish may 
not be much of a catch, but at least 
it’s something the state doesn’t own. 


families live in barracks, eat in mess 
halls, and work in “production bri- 
gades.” Husbands and wives work 
side by side while their children are 
reared in state nurseries, 


Paper Tiger Rag 


APITALIST SONG WRITERS 

may be inspired by thoughts 
of “moon,” “June,” and “spoon”—but 
the tunesmiths of Red China get their 
lyrics from Communist textbooks. 

The latest. ditty to come jingling 
out of Peiping’s Tin Pan Alley is a 
number loosely translated as “You're 
Nothing but a Paper Tiger!” 

The “You” in the title means— 
that’s right-YOU, “warmongering 
capitalists” of America! In China, a 
paper tiger means false strength. 

Here are the words to this lively 
number: 

American imperialism is basically a 
paper tiger, 
Outwardly flourishing, inwardly dried 


up. 
You're opposed by the peace-loving 
people 


>? 


Drawn for ““World Week”’ by Peter Madden 


And by the oppressed; 

You've put on your own neck 

A hanging noose made by yourself. 
Under your false tiger-skin 

There are numerous contradictions. 
You're a mere nothing. Bah! 

One Westerner who heard this 
song described the music as “every 
bit as catchy as the lyrics.” Which 
means that the song will never see the 
inside of a self-respecting juke box 
in the free world. 

“How,” you might ask, “could a 


The commune system apparently 
met with strong resistance because it 
runs counter to the Confucian tradi- 
tion. Confucius taught that the basis 
of all religion, politics, and ethics 
is reverence for one’s ancestors. For 
this reason, Chinese~families have 
always been close-knit. The com- 
munes would have destroyed family 
life, and that is why the Chinese 
Nationalists have called the Com- 
munist government “un-Chinese” in 
nature, 


RED HATE CAMPAIGN 


Overworked and over-organized, 
the Chinese peasant is told to blame 
the United States for his troubles. 
The Communist magazine China 
Youth recently published a letter 
from a reader which asked, “What 
circumstances compel us to work 
like this?” 

The magazine replied: “It is our 
enemy, imperialism, which forces us 
to work like this. American imperi- 
alists are still occupying Taiwan, 
surrounding us with military bases, 
and intensifying their war prepara- 
tions. ..." 

Of course, this “explanation” is 
false. But it does help to explain 
why Red China is such a threat to 
world peace today (see “Reckless 
Red Dragon,” pp. 16-18). 


song as ghastly as this ever lead 
anyone’s hit parade?” Very simple. 
Mao Tse-tung and his Communist 
sidekicks like it. 

Mao himself was the muse for 
this song. In 1958 he declared that 
“imperialists and all reactionaries 
are paper tigers.” 

In no time at all, some way-out 
songwriter had set the idea to music, 
So far as we know, this songwriter 
. not being mobbed by admiring 
‘ans. 





am lea 

Mare Riboud-Magnum 

“PRODUCTION BRIGADE”: Almost all of Red China’s peasants now live in communes— 
sprawling military-like farm communities where strict discipline is a standing order. 


FACTORY RECRUITS: Under the watchful eyes of a Communist 
official, these girls learn how to manufacture machine parts. 


Under Communist direction, 660,000,000 Chinese 


are being turned into slaves of an all-powerful state 


Bastfoto 
MILITIA ON THE MARCH: No one 
is exempt from service in the quasi- 
military People’s Militia of Com- 
munist China —including women. 





have aroused alarm even in its closest ally, Soviet Russia 


ANY A WESTERN DIPLOMAT 

looks back with a sigh on the 
“good old days,” when he had to 
contend only with Soviet Russia and 
its European satellites. 

Today, the free world has another 
adversary. Communist China, now in 
its 11th year, is more powerful and 
more troublesome than ever before. 

No one looks back more fondly on 
the “good old days” than the Chinese 
people themselves. Not that they 
had more to eat before the Commu- 
nists came. Mass poverty has always 
been China’s handmaiden 


GLORIOUS HERITAGE 


What the Chinese miss most about 
the old days is a way of life. The 
family—not the state—was the most 
important unit in Chinese society. 
Above all, there was immense vari- 
ety and color in Old China. 

The Communists have 
smother nearly every ancient Chi- 
nese tradition. But tradition dies 
hard in China, for this is a country 
rich in ancient achievements. Fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, China 
had developed a civilization with a 
written language and a _ reliable 
calendar. 

At first, China was divided into 
dozens of feudal states. Centuries 
passed before it became a mighty 
empire. Its unification was spurred 
in the 5th century B.C., when the 
Chinese started building a 1,000- 
mile Grand Canal to link the north- 
ern and southern regions. 

Two centuries later, the Chinese 
erected the Great Wall—a massive 
barrier against barbarian invasions 
from the north. Much of the Great 
Wall still stands today. It is 20 to 30 
feet high, and wide enough at the 
top for six horsemen to ride abreast. 
It winds across mountains and val- 


tried to 


leys for 1,500 miles—a distance great- 
er than that from Chicago, Illinois, 
to Miami, Florida. 

China’s engineering feats were 
matched by its inventiveness. Paper 
currency, sundials, gunpowder, mov- 
able type, and silk culture were 
known to the Chinese centuries be- 
fore their introduction into Europe. 
When Marco Polo of Venice returned 
from his trip to China in the 13th 
century, he found it hard to con- 
vince Europeans of China's splendor. 

Until the 19th century, trade be- 
tween Europe and China was con- 
ducted on a small scale. Most of it 
was in luxury goods. Then British 
factories began producing textiles in 
huge quantities. China, with its mil- 
lions of people, would make an ideal 
market. 

But the Chinese wanted nothing 
to do with the “foreign devils,” whom 
their inferiors. 


they regarded as 


Eastfoto 
TOP ADMINISTRATOR: Premier Chou 
En-laci heads Red China’s bureaucracy. 


When foreigners appeared before 
the Emperor, they were compelled 
to kowtow—kneel and touch their 
foreheads to the ground as a gesture 
of humility. 

The Europeans responded to Chi- 
nese aloofness with overwhelming 
armed force. The Opium War ( pro- 
voked by British sales of opium in 
China) ended in 1842 with a grant 
of trade concessions to the great 
powers. By the end of the century, 
China had been divided into British. 
French, German, Russian, and Japa- 
nese “spheres of influence.” 

The complete dismemberment of 
China was averted by a group of 
young, progressive Chinese who 
banded together in the Kuomintang 
(Nationalist) party of Dr. Sun Yat 
sen. In 1911, the Kuomintang over- 
threw the tottering, corrupt Imperia! 
dynasty and proclaimed China a 
republic. 

Dr. Sun died in 1925, before he 
had completed the task of bringing 
China under Kuomintang Jeader- 
ship. He was succeeded by his right- 
hand man, Chiang Kai-shek. 


THE “LONG MARCH” 

By this time, many Communists 
had joined the Kuomintang and were 
planning to seize control of the gov- 
ernment. Chiang learned of the plot 
and turned on the Communists. But 
many of them—including Mao Tse 
tung—escaped by undertaking a 
6,000-mile “Long March” to moun- 
tain hideouts in northern China. 

Chiang could not devote all his 
energies to trapping the Commu 
nists. China was faced with poverty. 
illiteracy, rebellious local warlords 
and an increasingly aggressive Japan 

In 1931, Japan seized Manchuri: 
(renaming it Manchukuo ). Six years 
later it invaded the rest of China. In 





spite of their heroic resistance, 
Chiang’s armies had to retreat far 
into the interior. 

Meanwhile, the Communists had 
been regrouping their own forces. 
They gained popularity by fighting 
the Japanese, although Mao once 
said his feelings were “90 per cent 
against the Kuomintang, 10 per cent 
against the Japanese.” 

When the war ended with Japan's 


defeat in 1945, the Communists con- . 


trolled an area populated by 50,000,- 
000 Chinese. Mao gave the order to 
strike against Chiang’s battle-weary 
forces. His own troops were fresh 
and confident. Despite Soviet Rus- 
sia’s solemn promise to Chiang that 
it would not aid the Chinese Reds, 
it permitted large quantities of cap- 
tured Japanese weapons to fall into 
Mao’s hands. 

The United States, which had been 
China’s ally against the Japanese 
from 1941 to 1945, gave billions of 
dollars’ worth of military aid to the 
Nationalists. But in 1949, Chiang 
and a remnant of his followers had 
to escape to the island of Taiwan 
(see “Island Bastion,” p. 18). Soon 
the Reds were in complete control 
of the mainland. 


RED NIGHTMARE 


Communist rule proved a night- 
mare to the Chinese people. At first 
the peasants were promised farms of 
their own. But no sooner were the 
Communists firmly in control than 
they confiscated the land and forced 
the peasants to work on state-run 
farms. Factory workers were com- 
pelled to work longer hours for less 
pay. Intellectuals were made to 
mouth the Communist party line. 

Mao himself has admitted respon- 
sibility for executing 800,000 Chinese 
landlords and “capitalists” between 
1949 and 1954. Experts say his fig- 
ures are too modest—that, more 
likely, 5,000,000 perished. 

In the past few years, the Commu- 
nist rulers have been driving their 
people headlong toward industriali- 
zation (see “Asia’s Red Giant,” pp. 
12-14). Like their Soviet Russian 
mentors, they are trying to extend 
Communist influence to every part 
of the globe. 

Communist China, for example, is 
financing $28,000,000 worth of proj- 
ects (including a radio station, tex- 
tile mill, and cement plant) in Cam- 
bodia to the south. It has granted 
$33,500,000 to neighboring Nepal. 


CLOSE COMRADES? The victory of communism is their joint aim, but Red China’s 
Mao Tse-tung and Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev differ on the means to achieve it. 


As recently as September, it agreed 
to a three-year loan to Guinea, a 
left-leaning new republic in Africa. 

Latin America is another field of 
Red Chinese activity. This fall, 


Cuba became the first Latin Ameri- 
can country to establish diplomatic 
relations with Red China. Under a 
trade agreement signed in July, Red 
China will exchange some of its 
products for 500,000 tons of Cuban 


sugar. 

Many countries, watching the 
growing strength and influence of 
Communist China, are pressing for 
recognition of the Peiping regime as 
the legitimate representative of 
China in the United Nations. This 
fall, the U., N. General Assembly re- 
jected a debate on the admission of 
Communist China by a vote of 42 to 
34, with 22 abstentions. Five years 
ago, the margin was 42 to 12, with 
six abstentions. 

To the question, “Why keep 660,- 
000,000 people out of this world 
organization?” the United States has 
replied that the Communist regime 
is a dictatorship which does not rep- 
resent the people of China. 

In addition, the U. S. argues that 
Communist China is not a “peace- 
loving state” within the meaning of 
the U. N. Charter. It points to Red 
China’s long record as an interna- 
tional delinquent: 

> In November, 1950, Red China 
sent 1,000,000 troops to the aid of 
Communist North Korea, which was 
fighting U. N. forces in an effort to 
conquer democratic South Korea. 
Because of its intervention, Red 
China was condemned as an aggres- 


sor by the U. N. General Assembly. 
The charge still stands. 

>» A decade ago, Communist China 
was giving military aid to the Com- 
munists in Viet Nam, thus helping 
them to take over the northern half 
of that country. Today, Peiping con- 
tinues to finance North Viet Nam in 
its attempt to communize neighbor- 
ing Laos and Cambodia. 

> In 1951, Red China seized Tibet. 
Last year, it ruthlessly suppressed 
a rebellion there and forced the 
Dalai Lama to flee for his life to 
India. Trainloads of Chinese are be- 
ing moved into Tibet to outnumber 
the local population and prevent 
future uprisings. 


UNNEIGHBORLY ACTIVITY 


> Last year, Red China dusted off 
its old claims to 51,000 square miles 
of Indian territory. Hostilities devel- 
oped between the two countries as 
a result of Communist border viola- 
tions. 

>» Furthermore, Communist China 
has intervened, or has threatened to 
intervene, in a half-dozen trouble 
spots around the world—from Cuba 
to the Congo to Algeria. 

In this age of A-bombs and H- 
bombs, Red China has shown no 
desire to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of policy. On the contrary, its 
leaders have preached loudly that 
war between the Communist and 
capitalist worlds is inevitable. Mao 
was quoted as saying that if 300,000,- 
000 Chinese were killed in a nuclear 
war, enough Chinese would be left 
to establish a new Communist 
society. 
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Nationalist Taiwan 


ILE FOR MILE, few places 

in the world have been the 
object of so much controversy as 
the island of Taiwan ( Formosa). 
Slightly larger than Maryland in 
area, Taiwan is situated in the 
China Sea just 110 miles off the 
Chinese mainland. 

Since 1949, Taiwan has been 
the home base of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Nation 
alist Chinese government. ( Se« 
“Reckless Red Dragon,” pp. 16 
17.) Technically, the National 
ists are still at war with the 
Communists. They are kept apart 
by the Taiwan Strait, patrolled 
by the U. S. Seventh Fleet 

Many observers say that 
Chiang has done a better job of 
governing the 10,100,000 people 
on Taiwan than he ever did as 
ruler of the Chinese mainland 
He is still -criticized for failing 
to encourage a forceful opposi- 
tion party. But he is praised for 
his economic reforms and his 
elimination of corruption 


LAND FOR THE LANDLESS 


The most dramatic improve- 
ment wrought by Chiang’s gov- 
ernment on Taiwan has been 
land reform. In 1949, the crop 
rents paid by poor peasants to 
their landlords were cut in half 
Then the government began to 
purchase land and to distribute 
it to landless peasants. So far 
about 600,000 acres have been 
distributed. More than 80 per 
cent of Taiwan's farmers work 
their own land, compared with 
33 per cent in 1949. 

Although the farms are small, 
they are highly productive 
fact, the yield per acre 
highest in the world. Taiwan 
second only to Cuba in suga 
exports. It also produ 
tea, jute, and chemi 


Wide World pix 


Chiang Kai-shek 


Nor has Taiwan been a slug 
gard in other fields. Industria 
production has increased mor 
than 50 per cent since 1954 
More than 95 per cent of Tai 
wanese children attend school 
And Taiwan’s 500,000-man arm 
is one of the most modern and 
nost highly trained in the world 

Che Chinese Nationalists read 
ily concede that much of thei: 
island's progress is the result of 
U. S. economic aid (averaging 
bout $75,000,000 a year sinc 
195] 

The United States, by treaty 
is pledged to defend Taiwan and 
the nearby Penghu ( Pescadores 
Islands in case of Communist 
Chinese attack. In addition, the 
President has said that the U. S 
might help to defend the Na 
tionalist-held islands of Quemo 
ind Matsu—within mortar range 
of the mainland—if the Chines: 
Reds tried to use them to launcl 
in attack on Taiwan. 

For 11 vears now, Chiang Ka 
shek has been promising his pe: 
ile that someday he will retw 
to the mainland and “annihilat: 
the Communists. But time is run 
ning out.: The “Iron Genera 
simo” is now 74 years old. 

The United States, while syn 


pathizing with Chiang’s inten 
tions, is bracing itself for a long 


political and economic strugel 


Communists befor« 
| 


th the 


edom returns across the 


» Strait. 


Red China’s warlike attitude has 
aroused concern not only in its op- 
ponents, but in its chief ally, the 
Soviet Union. 

For example, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev has emphasized the need 
for “peaceful coexistence” between 
the Communist bloc and the free 
world. He reportedly told a Com- 
munist party congress in June that 
in our day, only madmen and 
maniacs call for a new world war!” 

In reply, Chinese leaders accused 
Khrushchev of “deviating” from the 
Communist theories of Karl Marx. 
By word and deed, ‘the Chinese ap- 
peared to be bidding for leadership 
of the whole Communist world. 

Moscow has reacted sharply to the 
challenge from Peiping. A few weeks 
ago, a Soviet journal speculated that 
Red China might “find itself in an 
isolated position—not able to rely on 
the cooperation and mutual aid of 
all other Communist countries.” 

Soviet Russia's distrust of its Ori 
ental ally has been shown by its 
refusal to give atomic weapons to 
Red China. But China may be able 
to manufacture its own nuclear 
weapons in another five or 10 years. 

By that time, the widely-pro 
claimed “eternal friendship” between 
the two Communist titans might not 
seem so eternal—or so fraternal. 





Words in the News 


Peiping (p. 13)—The Chinese Com 
munists call this city Peking (“Northern 
Capital”), while the Chinese National 
sts call it Peiping (“Northern Peace” 

Sphere of influence (p. 16)—A part 
of a country in which a second country 
has been granted certain economic 
privileges, such as the right to build 
railroads and the right to import or ex 
port goods without paying duty. Politi 
cal control remains in the hands of the 
local government. 

Kuomintang (p. 16)—The political 
party founded in 1912, which evolved 
from the revolutionary movement of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, The partys name 
comes from three Chinese words: kuo 


national: min—people’s: tang—party. 
} } 


Say It Right! 

Chiang Kai-shek (p. 12)—]YONG KIGH 
SHECK 

Sinkiang p. 15 shin- TYONG 

Mao Tse-tung (p. 13 MOW DZUH 
rUNG 

kowtow (p. 16)—kow-TOW (as in WOW 

Kuomintang (p 16 CGWOH-MIN 
DON( 

Sun é 1)—SOON  YAII! 





EN OF GENIUS representing vir- 
tually every field of endeavor have 
gained membership to the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans. Some were talented 
artists and writers. Others were distin- 
guished statesmen. Still others were our 
great military leaders or gifted inventors. 
In the case of George Peabody, how- 
ever, it has been said that his genius 
was no more—and no less—than doing 
good. 

Merchant, financier, and philanthro- 
pist, Peabody accumulated an enormous 
persona] fortune during his lifetime. But 
he spent very little of it on himself. To 
him, wealth did not mean an opportu- 
nity for self-indulgence, but an oppor- 
tunity for social service. 

In his days of the 19th century, a 
million dollars represented an even more 
princely sum of wealth than it does to- 
day. And George Peabody gave away 
many millions of dollars to cultural, edu- 
cational, and charitable organizations, 
both in this country and in Britain. 

Peabody was not born to wealth. On 
the contrary, his family was extremely 
poor. In his own words, “It was in a 
very humble house, in the south parish 
that I was born—the date was 1795— 
and from the common school of that 
parish, such as they were in 1803 to 
1807, 1 obtained the limited education 
my parents’ means could afford.” 


“BUSINESSMAN” AT 11 


The “south parish” he referred to was 
South Danvers (now Peabody), Mass. 
There Peabody began his business ca- 
reer when he was only 11—as a combi- 
nation janitor, porter, salesman, and 
bookkeeper at a grocery store. Later, 
while still in his mid-teens, he went into 
partnership with an older brother to 
open a store in Newburyport, Mass. 

War broke out between the fledgling 
United States and Britain in 1812. Pea- 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


Our Nation’s 
Immortals 


GEORGE 


body enlisted in the army and was as- 
signed to an artillery battery at Fort 
Warburton, Md. There he met another 
volunteer named Elisha Riggs. The two 
decided to go into business together 
after the’war. In 1815, they established 
a dry-goods warehouse in Baltimore. As 
time went on, the firm of Riggs & Pea- 
body flourished. 





“Looking forward beyond my stay 
on earth | see our country becoming 
richer and more powerful. But to 
make her prosperity more than super- 
ficial, her moral and intellectual de- 
velopment should keep pace with her 
material growth.” 

—George Peabody, 1795-1869 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1900 by 74 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1901. 
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Since much of their business was con- 
ducted with British firms, Peabody found 
himself practically “commuting” back 
and forth across the Atlantic. By 1837, 
he had virtually established permanent 
residence in London, then the hub of 
international commerce and finance. It 
was said that he became “a symbol of 
respectability and public confidence.” 
Those who dealt with him contended 
that George Peabody was a man “who 
did not know how to be dishonest.” 

At that time, the credit standing of 
the young United States was the laugh- 
ing-stock of world financial circles. One 
or another of our states would float a 
loan—and then couldn't pay it back. 
More than once, Peabody “bailed” his 
country out of a financial jam. As a re- 
sult, confidence in American credit was 
restored, 

Peabody was also generous to Lon- 
don, his adopted home. He donated 


OU Can Win a Cash Prize in World W: 
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PEABODY 


$2,500,000 toward a huge housing proj- 
ect for the poor of London. In apprecia- 
tion of this and other’ generous acts, a 
grateful Queen Victoria offered to ele- 
vate Peabody to knighthood. But as a 
U. S. citizen, Peabody felt he could not 
accept, 


GIFTS TO HIS NATION 


Despite his long absences from the 
U. S., his homeland was still closest to 
George Peabody's heart. His substantial 
donations established a library in the 
town of his birth, as well as the Peabody 
Institute in Baltimore and a science mu- 
seum at Salem, Mass. About $3,500,000 
was given to the Peabody Education 
Fund for the promotion of learning in 
our Southern states, including the found- 
ing of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tenn. He Also 
gave equal sums to Harvard and Yale 
universities to establish museums at 
those two schools. 

Toward himself, Peabody was frugal 
—almost miserly. Despite his wealth he 
permitted -himself “an annual personal 
allowance” of only about $3,000. And 
it was reported that he would walk 
through a driving rainstorm to save car 
fare. 

Those who knew George Peabody said 
he was an attractive man. But, curious- 
ly, he chose to remain a lifelong bache- 
lor. There were rumors that he was “dis- 
appointed in love,” but the real reason 
is known only to George Peabody him- 
self—and he never explained. 

Peabody died in Lundon in 1869. 
After a funeral service in Westminster 
Abbey, a British warship carried his 
body back to America for burial in South 
Danvers. And it was British Prime Min- 
ister William Gladstone who, perhaps, 
best summed up the work of George 
Peabody: “He taught men how te use 


money and how not to be its slaves.’ 


details see pag: 
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How Would You Sodve tt’? 


CONGRATULATIONS, WINNERS! 


“SOLVE IT” certainly inspired a lot 
of clear thinking on the part of World 
Week readers! Our mailbox has been 
bulging with good solutions, three of 
which we're printing below 

Congratulations and a $5 prize go to 
each of these winners. 


WHAT IS FRIENDSHIP? Our September 
14 issue raised some questions about 
friendship, loyalty, and honesty. A lie 
to his friend, Bill, releases Mike from 
an afternoon of fishing so he can spend 
it at the country club with a new friend, 
Walt. Here are the opinions of a reader 
in Albany, New York: 

Mike is not justified in telling a lie, 
because he had made plans with Bill 
and should have carried them out. Bill 
will probably learn the truth eventually 
and it will only cause hard feelings 
between the boys. Mike is impressed 
by his new friend Walt, and at the 
moment is not sincerely interested in 
saving Bill’s feelings. 

Mike has let Walt’s material posses- 
sions influence his feelings and is ig- 
noring Bill for a more glamorous friend. 
I would hope that my friends would 
put more value on a good friendship 
than to judge it by money or pos- 
sessions. 

Walt’s opinion of Mike may have 
changed because of Mike’s critical re- 
mark about Bill. Walt would not be 
impressed by Mike’s quickness to criti- 
cize a friend and his talents. He prob- 
ably felt that Mike placed no value 
on the cultural and serious aspects 
of life which he, himself, obviously did. 
Unfortunately a new acquaintance often 
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disrupts old friendships, but we should 
try to treat each person equally and 
fairly. 

I think most people allow themselves 
to be swayed by another’s 
even before meeting the person in ques- 
tion; therefore, we should first let a per- 
son form his own opinion before volun- 
teering our own. 

I,think Mike has started off on the 
wrong foot with the boys. If he changes 
his feeling, however, the boys will prob- 
ably realize that Mike made a common 
mistake and will overlook this error. 

Mary Huba 
Albany, N.Y. 


opinion 


COURTESY DUE. A new teacher faced 
a serious problem in our September 21 
issue, when a noisy class thought her 
a fair target for “humor.” A prize- 
winner from Ness City, Kansas, offers 
this criticism: 

Some students take advantage of new 
teachers just because they know they 
can get away with it for awhile. They 
don’t consider other people's feelings. 
Students should always cease talking 
when the teacher rises to address them. 
One person cannot always accomplish 
much, but he should stop talking him- 
self and then try to direct the other 
students’ attention to what the teacher 
is trying to say. Almost everyone com- 
ing to a different school is faced with 
the problem of dispelling all the snap 
judgments already made about him. 
You should try to include new students 
in activities and see that they know 
their way around, artd you should make 
them feel genuinely welcome. 

Sam’s remarks were not at all funny 
in this situation. Most of our students 
would label him a “show-off.” The class 
in the story has a rather warped sense 
of humor, and although it might be 
funny to them, they should consider 
the teacher and how she feels. A good 
sense of humor is the ability to dis- 
criminate between good fun and harm- 
ful ‘joking and teasing. Anything that 
hurts or embarrasses a person is not 
actually funny. 

Kay should have made no mention 
of the other teacher’s practices in this 
instance, as the change was not drastic 
enough to be even questioned. I pre- 
fer a fairly stern teacher, because to 
get any respect and work out of a stu- 
dent, a teacher must be fairly strict 
Parents, teachers, ministers, and any 
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older friends and relatives all should 


command respect. 
Sharon Eilrich 
Ness City, Kansas 


ON THE RIGHT TRACK. Sally, the 
very mixed-up girl in our September 
28 issue, gets “straightened out” by Jeff, 
who agreés to give her the results of 
several experiments made during a 
chemistry class. A Buffalo, N. Y., girl 
has a better solution to Sally’s problem: 

When finding herself lost, Sally should 
first consult the teacher concerning the 
matters in which she is having the most 
trouble. Bluffing her way through is a 
sure sign of failing in the end. Having 
lab work in school gives the students 
an opportunity to do things for them- 
selves. Lab work also encourages stu- 
dents to work and cooperate with each 
other. 

An exchange of homework papers is 
done mainly to spare hard feelings and 
keep good friends: Nevertheless, this 
kind of help will not benefit Sally 
when she takes her science exam. Since 
science comes easily to Jeff, he could 
help Sally out by offering to coach 
her after school. 

If Sally was really concerned about 
her work in science, she would skip 
the picnic and go to the make-up lab. 
However, circumstances may arise that 
do not allow Sally’s absence from the 
picnic. If such is the case, she should 
ask the teacher when another make-up 
lab is possible. 

A teacher insists on your doing your 
own work so that you may increase 
and develop the knowledge you already 
possess. In the future, in your married 
life, business or profession, you may 
find yourself with many responsibilities 
and important decisions resting on your 
shoulders. 

Kathy Fonfara 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


HONORABLE MENTION for their 
thoughtful and well-written letters goes 
to: Ralph Coleman, North Lewisburg. 
Ohio; Lynn Munson; White Plains, 


N.Y.; Pamela Herrington, Albany, N.Y 








HERE’S HOW: While ice patrol director George C. 
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Luckman explains the technique, Tom 


Bowman, 16, shows how to pull yourself across thin ice with the use of pick-like ice awis. 


ICE PATROL 


There has never been a fatal skating accident at Lake Packanack, N. J 
- - and here are 24 good reasons why 


I’S ALWAYS EASY to tell when win- 
| ter is on its way at Lake Packanack, 
N. J. Residents just keep a sharp look- 
out for 24 teen-age boys, dressed in 
white parkas. Everyone knows that 
when they appear, cold weather can't 
be far behind 

The 14 to 19 years old, are 
members of Lake Packanack’s Ice Pa- 
trol, A few days ago they assembled 
at the local country club for their first 
training session of the season. First-aid 
lessons were reviewed and mock rescue 
operations performed. According to Mr. 
Luckman, director of the 


boy S 


George C 


patrol training will continue until mid- 





2 windy 


BORING JOB? Patrol members check 
ice thickness daily at Lake Packanack. 





December, when ice skating usually 
begins at Lake Packanack. Then the 
Ice Patrol will go into action. 


SEVEN-DAY SCHEDULE 


Patrol members, divided into two 
12-man squads, will be on duty at the 
lake from 4 p.m. to 9 p.m. on weekdays 
and from 10 in the morning until 10 at 
night on weekends. Lake Packanack is 
about a mile long and a quarter of a 
mile wide, and squad members must 
keep the entire area under surveillance. 

‘The first thing we do every day is 
to check the thickness of the ice,” says 
Paul Sheean, an 18-year-old squad cap- 
tain (see photo at left). Ice that is less 
than four inches thick is considered to 
be unsafe for skating. Squad members 
place large wooden markers around all 
“danger areas” on the lake. “And we 
make certain,” says Paul, “that no skater 
crosses the markers.” 

The Ice Patrol has chalked up a per- 
fect safety record since it was started 
20 years ago. Its volunteer members 
have taken part in more than 100 res- 
cue operations. And to date, there has 
never been a fatal accident on the lake. 

For rescue work, each squad mem- 
ber is equipped with a 50-foot rope and 
a pair of ice awls. Ice awls are pick-like 
instruments. By using them, a squad 
member can pull himself, lengthwise, 
across ice that would be too thin to 


support his full weight if he stood up 
(see photo above). 

Co-captain James Kerr recalls one 
rescue operation in which he partici- 
pated last year. “A 12-year-old boy took 
a bad spill on his skates, slid into a 
danger zone, and fell in a pool of water,” 
James told World Week. Immediately, 
a squad member rushed to the boy's 
aid. But, in the excitement, he forgot 
to use his ice awls. “You can guess what 
happened,” says James. “He crashed 
right through the thin ice.” 

Using his 50-foot rope, James hauled 
both “victims” out of the freezing water 
in a matter of seconds and administered 
first aid. “The little boy was blue with 
cold,” adds James. “But my fellow 
squad member was beet red—with 
shame!” 

The 24 members of Lake Packanack’s 
Ice Patrol consider safety a year-round 
activity. The patrol itself disbands in 
late February when the skating season 
ends. But many of its members will 


report for a new assignment next. July. 

They will serve as life-guards at the 

lake—without ice skates, of course. 
-LEONARD BERKOWE 





A Workbook Page for the Unit on Communist China 


Crawford ir 


“DOWN, BOY!” 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and what 


you read in the Unit: 
1. Who is the man in the cartoon? —_ 


2. What is he trying to do? 





3. What does “peaceful co-existence” mean? 





4. What is signified by the dragon’s posture, and by 


the fire and smoke pouring from his nostrils? 





5. How has Soviet Russia shown its distrust of Red 


ai é 
China’s aggressiveness? 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information 
1. Red China has about (1/3. 1/5. 1/7. or 1/10) of all 


the people in the world 


Newark Evening News 


2. The capital of Red China is —_—_______. 


8. The Dalai Lama, now in exile, is worshipped as a 


god-king by believers in which religion? 
4. In which part of China would you expect to see 


farmers harvesting crops of wheat, millet, and soy beans? 


5. The 


majority of Chinese live in teeming cities 


 ) 


True or false! 





6. Hydroelectric projects are being constructed along 


China’s mightiest rivers, the __-.__. and the 


7. The most industrialized part of China is 


8. Name two 


mineral resources found in China. 





9. What were the two greatest engineering feats in 


ancient China? — Ser a 


10. In the 19th century, the ___ _ war opened 


China’s doors to world trade. 
11. Which one of the following nations did not have 
a sphere of influence in China in the late 19th century— 
France, Germany, Britain, United States? Bas! So tae 
12. The first leader of the Kuomintang ( Nationalist ) 
party was a 


13. The 


Chinese Nationalist government is now lo 


cated on the island of _________ 
14. Red China’s top political leader is 


15. The 


1931 and 


nation which seized Manchuria i 


renamed it Manchukuo was 


lll. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Describe the Communist Chinese communes. 





2. Present the arguments advanced against the ad 


mission of Red China to the United Nations. _— 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Questions I and II. Total, 100. 
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= You'll never have 
\ an inferiority 


complexion 





New skin-toned, medicated, astringent formula for instant blemish control 


Conceals imperfections ... you can 
, actually feel it heal! 

Recent medical discoveries reveal that 
not just one but two types of skin glands 
—oil glands and perspiration glands— 
are chiefly responsible for teen-age 
pimples and acne. NEW CUTITONE— 
created by Cuticura—is the first and 
only medication specifically formulated 
to deal with both these problems. 

CUTITONE checks the overflow of oil 
and the excess perspiration that 
spreads and aggravates infection. An 
exclusive, astringent ingredient called 
*Alchloral works instantly, with gentle 
controlling action! 


The tast word in acne treatment by Cuticura... world’s best known name in skin ‘care. 


Swiftly CUTITONE goes to work to 
promote new, healthy tissue growth— 
tighten enlarged pore openings—pro- 
tect against further infection with a 
continuous antiseptic action. 

You know CUTITONE is working be- 
cause you can actually feel it work. 
But you can’t see anything—because 
your blemishes are softly, subtly con- 
cealed! 

Eight leading skin specialists re- 
port outstanding results in clinical 
tests of 218 cases. And in comparative 
tests with leading blemish prepara- 
tions 9 out of 10 teen agers preferred 
CUTITONE! 







Pleasantly scented, greaseless, skin- 
toned CUTITONE with astringent 
*Alchloral is the modern answer to the 
age-old problem of teen-age skin ... the 
first to give teen agers real freedom 
from this embarrassment. Ask at drug 
counters for CUTITONE by Cuticura. 





SKIN TONED 


Catitone — 


*Alchloral is Cuticura’s own name for 
Aluminum Chlorhydroxy Allentoinate 
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HEN Jimmy Brown graduated from 

Syracuse three years ago, his coach, 
Ben Schwartzwalder, said all the things 
you re expected to say whenever a great 
All-American graduates. 

“Jimmy,” he sobbed, “was the best 
college back I ever saw. He was a real 
All-American, and he'll be a great pro 
We'll probably never see another like 
him at Syracuse.” 

Coach Schwartzwalder didn’t have 
his tongue in his cheek. .He was being 
perfectly honest. After all, how many 
Jimmy Browns come along in a coach's 
lifetime? Just one, if you're lucky. 

The Syracuse coach was lucky. Only 
a year later he had another Jimmy 
Brown! That would be Ernie Davis, of 
course. With Jimmy's old number, 44, 
on his chest and a football under his 
arm, Ernie could have been mistaken 
for Jimmy’s twin brother. 

He was just as big as Jimmy was as 
a soph (6-feet-2 and 205 pounds). He 
tan just as hard as Jimmy. He was just 
as tough. But in at least three ways, 
he was even better! He was a better 
blocker, a better pass-catcher, and a 
better defensive player. 

Most of the experts were amazed at 
the way Ernie exploded at Syracuss 
Not Scholastic Magazines. We knew all 
about Ernie. We had him tabbed for 
greatness at Elmira (N. Y.) Free Acad 
emy. 

As a senior, the big boy made both 
our football and basketball All-Ameri- 
can High School teams. In basketball 
he led Elmira to 52 straight victories. 
In football he was so great that he 
played halfback on offense and end on 
defense. 

Ernie received all college 
bids when he graduated in 1957. He 
sort of leaned toward Notre Dame for 
a while. But one day a big, strapping 
fellow named Jimmy Brown paid him a 
visit. That was the clincher. Ernie 
wound up at Syracuse. 

The Elmira flash lost no time show- 
ing his stuff. As a freshman he ran wild. 
The local papers immediately dubbed 
him “Jimmy Brown No. 2.” Everyone 
sat back and waited until] he moved up 


sorts of 


& 
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The Importance _ 
of Being Ernest 


to the varsity. That was last year. With 
Ernie and a lot of other speedy “buf- 
faloes” in the line-up, Syracuse figured 
to be kind of tough. But how tough 
the experts never dreamed. 

The rest you must know, The Orange- 
men ripped through 10 straight op- 
ponents, polished off Texas in the Cot- 
ton Bowl, and wound up No. 1 in the 
land! 

And who was the shining star in the 
Syracuse heaven? Yep, the soph whiz, 
Ernie Davis. 

Though he carried the ball just 98 
times, he gained 686 yards—11th best 
mark in the land. That gave him a 
7-yard average per carry—tops among 
the real big colleges. He also caught 
11 passes for 94 yards and tallied 10 
touchdowns. Five of his scores came 
on dashes of 57, 56, 40, 29, and 25 
yards, 

His biggest day was against West 
Virginia. He gained 141 yards on just 
nine carries, including touchdown runs 
of 57 and 29 yards. 

So the scene was set for 
Cotton Bow] game against Texas. The 
Longhorns knew they had to stop Ernie 
in order to win, but the. big soph broke 
the game wide open on the second play. 

As the Syracuse captain, Ger Schwe- 
des, took a pitch-out and faded to his 
right, Ernie raced down the sideline. 
He out-ran three Texas halfbacks until 
he reached the 45-yard line. He then 
reached up; there was the ball on his 
fingertips! Off he galloped for the end 
zone. The play, covering 87 yards, was 
the longest scoring pass play in the 
history of the fouf major bowls! 

Later Ernie bucked over from the 
three-inch line and then caught two 
passes for four extra points. That gave 


the big 


him a total of 16 points. Since the final 
score was 23-14, you can say he did 
his share in the Syracuse victory! 

Ernie was named the most valuable 
player of the game, Sophomore of the 
Year, and second-team All-American, 

This year he’s a cinch to make the 
first team. As I write this, Syracuse’ is 
still unbeaten—but having trouble stay- 
ing that way. But it certainly hasn't 
been Ernie’s fault. 

Against Boston U., he racked up two 
touchdowns, one on a dazzling 80-yard 
run. In a squeaker over Kansas, Ernie 
gained 123 yards in 17 carries, scored 
a touchdown, and caught a pass for two 
extra points. In another close one 
against Holy Cross, Ernie picked up 
most of his team’s 163 yards and scored 
a touchdown on a 25-yard pass play. 

In the fourth game, a big one against 
Penn State, Ernie again picked up a 
big block of “real estate,” reeled off an 
18-yari touchdown, and saved the 
game with his defensive play. In game 
No. 5, an easy one against West Vir- 
ginia, Ernie ripped off two touehdowns. 

Coach Schwartzwalder,* who's very 
stingy with his praise, has this to say 
about Ernie: “A coach couldn't ask for 
a finer athlete. He has great physical 
tools and a desire to improve every time 
out. And he has the instinct to. make 
the right move at the right time.” 

And how does soft-spoken Ernie 
react to all those comparisons to Jimmy 
Brown? “I don’t let it bother me,” he 
says, “as long as people don't expect 
too much. I just want to play like Erie 
Davis, good or bad.” 

Since he’s never bad—and since he’s 
a modest felow and a born gentleman 
—Syracuse is crazy about him. 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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DOESN'T EVERYBODY _/ YOU'LL USE ‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC— 
"| USE WATER YOU CAN USE ALL THE WATER YOU 
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USE ALL THE WATER YOU WANT! 


Ié replaces olf that water removes! 


don’t use alcohol tonics...ask your barber ...he’ll tell you that 
alcohol itself evaporates, doesn’t help keep your hair in place. 
don’t use sticky hair creams...they evaporate too...and leave 
a gummy residue on the hair and scalp. 

DO use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic—it keeps hair neater longer 
because it won’t evaporate. With ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic your 
hair looks great, feels better, and stays that way longer! 


Tn the bottle and on your hai; the dbfference is clearly there! 
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Auk Gay Head 


Q. How would you treat a girl who 
is constantly flirting with other girls’ 
. boy friends, including your own? She's 
a good friend of mine, and I'd rather 
not offend her. 


A. “All's fair . . .” the saying goes, 
and Marlene is certainly taking ad- 
vantage of her opportunities. Since 
there’s no law against flirting—for which 
we can be thankful—there is no sure- 
fire way to stop her. 

But a girl will flirt for different rea- 
sons, and you should decide just why 
Marlene does. Some girls simply enjoy 
flirting for its own sake; it’s as natural 
to them~as breathing and is part of 
their normal reaction to a boy. If done 
with good taste, this can be charming. 
But girls who overplay the flirting game 
almost always make themselves appear 
ridiculous, not only to irritated mem- 
bers of their own sex, but also in the 
eyes of discerning boys. So if Marlene 
is just a natural flirt, accept this part 
of her personality with good humor. 

The second general type of flirt is 
the “schemer” who uses her talents to 
“collect” boys—rather like a big-game 
hunter on a safari. She’s not so much 


interested in the boy himself as in the 
prestige of landing him. If she uses 
the more subtle methods, she may be 
quite successful at first. But her fickle, 
self-centered attitude will show up in 
time, and the boys will become more 
resistant to her tactics. 

What should you do if Marlene is 
obviously out to get your man? Don't 
panic. Do continue to be friendly to- 
ward her, and show your b. f. how 
much you think of him as a person, 
and not as a trophy. 


Q. My steady and I are always ar- 
guing about little things. How can I 
keep from having such a bad disposi- 
tion? 


A. Sometimes a quarrel can be a 
very healthy thing in a relationship. If 
you feel free to express your opinion 
about anything and do not “bottle up” 
your grievances inside you, there’s less 
chance that tension will build up and 
then go off with a loud “bang!” 

So in this sense, you're wise not 
to let the little irritations accumulate. 
But don’t let them get inflated, either, 
until Minor Gripe becomes Major Issue. 


If your only differences are small ones, 
you're lucky. Keep them small. 

So long as your sense of humor is 
near the surface, you can’t fly too far 
“off the handle.” The next time you 
have an argument, try mentally “step- 
ping outside” the situation and looking 
at it from the viewpoint of a casual 
observer. Seeing the argument from this 
perspective may force you to laugh 
at yourself! 


Q. I'm good at running races and 
always manage to win, but I feel that 
maybe this isn’t fair and that I should 
turn down the offers to race others. 
What do you think? 


A. Denying yourself the fun of racing 
at all would be “burying your talent.” 
But running against someone far in- 
ferior to yourself might earn you the 
reputation of a show-off. To avoid this 
sort of thing, you want to be careful 
whom you race and also how you 
accept victory. 

The challenge of racing must be 
rather watered down for you if you're 
always winning. Why not look around 
for stiffer competition? You can find 
out from the phys. ed. department in 
your school, or inquire at the Y. And 
competing with people in your own 
class will spur you on to become even 
better. 

Another way to show your sports- 
manlike attitude is to take up other 
activities which you enjoy but which 
you can do only fairly well. If people 
see that you can have fun stumbling 
through the mambo, they'll be more 
tolerant of your track talent. 





a\ Say What 


: ih You Please! 


. +. and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


WINNING LETTERS 
A Vote for Andrew Carnegie 


I think the life of Andrew Carnegie 
should serve as an inspiration for al] 
young Americans. It is one of the most 
exciting rags-to-riches stories in our 
nation’s history. 

In his youth Carnegie worked in a 
cotton factory, later became a railroad 
clerk in Pittsburgh. By native ability 
and hard work he rose to become a 


division manager of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad—at the age of 24. 

The young executive saved as much 
money as he could and invested it 
wisely. He used the profits to launch 
himself in the iron business, later cre- 
ated the Carnegie Steel Company and 
became one of the richest men in 
America. 

But Carnegie never squandered his 
wealth. He used it for the good of his 
country and of the world. He gave 
generously to support schools, univer- 
sities, and public libraries, both in the 
United States and in Europe. In all, he 
gave away about $350,000,000! 

I think this great American business- 
man and philanthropist deserves a place 
in the Hall of Fame. 

Carol Prokopovich 
Foster Township H.S. 
Freeland, Pa. 


Juliette Low Her Choice 
Dear Editor: 
Whenever I think of great Americans, 
a name familiar to many young women 
invariably comes to mind. 


Juliette Gordon Low organized Amer- 
ica’s first troop of Girl Guides in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, in 1912. Later the 
name of the organization was changed 
to the Girl Scouts. In the years which 
have followed, Mrs. Low’s organiza- 
tion has enabled thousands of girls to 
know the joys of accomplishment, and 
to learn how to work with others. 

I know the value of the Girl Scouts, 
because I belonged to this organiza- 
tion for five fun-filled years. Now that 
I am older, I realize that those en- 
joyable experiences were helping to 
form my character. They taught me 
how to live up to my responsibilities 
as a woman, 

Mrs. Low’s name is worthy of being 
engraved in the Hall of Fame, beside 
the names of so many other great 
Americans, 

Betty Lou Dassie 
Loretto High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Editor's Note: Five-dollar checks have 
gone out to the writers of these win- 
ning letters. 
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and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them . . . keeps acne a secret ’til it’s gone! 


Keep acne your secret—yours 
alone, with Endac, developed es- 
pecially for teen-agers! Endac hides 
pimples while it helps heal them, 
because it’s skin-colored to blend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes. your skin feel so 
nice you dike to “‘wear”’ it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 
1. Endac dissolves pimple cap... 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
the blemish ... clears clogged pores 
of excess oils, dirt and make-up. 
2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria .. . helps prevent scar- 
ring and pitting. 

3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
and dries up pimples quickly ... 
relieves inflammation. 

Endac loosens blackheads so 
soap and water float them away. 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 
finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
to use... odorless, greaseless and 
stainless. End your acne problems 


with Endac today. 
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People in Power 


By John Koch, Missoula County High School, Missoula, Mont. 


* Starred words refer to leaders of countries, past and present 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 











Each puzzle should be 





drawn 


from History, Art, Sci- 





of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
seporate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 








and statement by student 
that the puzzle is orig- 
inal and his own onm 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, 

grade. Address Purzle 
Editor, Scholastic M 

zines, 33 West 4 

Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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. Present dictator of Cuba. 
11. County in Republic of Ireland 
oe Wee ee Gi 
General of Australia. 
eo Jack, new 
comedy movie. 
. ee Kee oi 
of State of Singapore 
. Chick’s mother 
3. Male 
“Let them 
Antoinette, 
It may crawl or fly. 
“Sheep in the meadow 
the corn.” 
5. Boy’s name. 
Sharp-edged 
Ocean (abbr.) 
Belongs to us 
Indefinite article meaning one 
. King of Saudi Arabia, 
Month (abbr.). 


. me no questions anc 


Prime 


person 


— cake!’ 


tell you no lies.” 
35. King Abdullah Ibn —— 
Jordan. 
Former British Prime 
“Light-Horse” Harry 
American general 
. Dr. Julius _______, Chancell 
Austria. 
8. Tumbledown dwelling. 
3, Extract with difficulty, 
. Registered Nurse (abbr.). 
. Egyptian god of evil. 


Minister 


yvernor 


British 


Minister 


tid Maris 


’ 
i 


-Hussein of 


50. Combining form meaning muscle 


52. Manuscript (abbr.), 


3. Mohammed Reza Pahlavi is _..._ 


of Iran. 
. Algerian seaport. 
. Canada’s Prime Minister 


3. Doris 


____. Dreaming of a White 
C hristmas. 
eC Ses _., movie 
Looked at. 


actress. 


. Go down to reach this level. 
}. Fire 
. David — 


leaves this. 
Goliath. 


8. Where would cannéd foods be with 


out it? 


9. Ream ( abbr.) 


. Wilhelm —— 


. David _— 


, President of East 
Germany. 
Antonio , Premier of Italy. 


Tse-tung, " Communist leader 


of Red China 


and cry. 


by 


Sidi Mohammed Ben ccnnnecitiiony: CONE 


of Morocco, 
_-Gurion, former Premie: 


of Israel, 


. Descendant. 


Pertaining to tone 


26. He defeated the Spanish Armada 
27. Hungarian Communist chief. 
2. India’s Prime 


Ministe 


3. Encountered. 
3. It only appears when you sit down 


. Bottomless pit. 
39. Dingy grayish-brown 


2. Provide with weapons. 


. Often green, 
. Constellation containing bright star 


but sometimes yellow. 


Vega. 
Any girl. 
boy stood on burning 


deck.” 


. Unruly crowd. 
. Acorns grow on this tree. 
58. Yes in Spanish. 


5. Gas used in lighted signs (chemical 


abbr. ) 





Mi“ i i"Tops, don't miss. “iiGood. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


“'“'“ HIGH TIME (Paramount. Produced 
by Charles Brackett. Directed by 
Blake Edwards.) 


Bing Crosby makes no attempt to 
hide his age as he portrays a fiftyish 
millionaire who decides, in spite of his 
snobbish son and daughter, that it’s 
high time someone in the family had a 
college education. So off to Pinehurst 
he goes, as a freshman. Bing has never 
been more charming than as the over- 
age student who works hard to keep up 
with the youngsters around him in 
classroom, gym, and the equally strenu- 
ous social whirl. His friendship with his 
roommates (Fabian, Richard Beymer, 
ind Patrick Adiarte) is enlivened by 
Weld’s impartial decision to 
devote one year to each of the “boys.” 
But though Bing is a boy at heart, he 
cute Weld girl for his 
attractive Nicole 
Maurey. There are songs by Messrs. 
Crosby and Fabian, and lots of humor 
ind high spirits. High Time may not 
vin prizes, but it will keep you chuck- 


Tuesday 


passes up the 


French teacher, 


ling 


“TEN WHO DARED (Buena Vista. 
Presented by Walt Disney. Directed 
by William Beaudine.) 


By 1869 the of the United 
States was practically complete—except 
for the area around the Colorado River. 
On May 24 of that year, Major John 
Wesley Powell (John Beal) and nine 
other men started on their dangerous 
to explore this uncharted 
feared river. They were the 
their adventures 
make a movie full of excitement and 
conflict. Unfortunately, Major Powell's 
ill-chosen crew proves as much trouble 
as the nature and the wild, 
treacherous river, The men, some of 
them greedy for gold and some tem- 
peramentally unsuited for the trip's 
hardships, quarrel among themselves, 
ind four even walk out on the risky 
mission. But six survive the rapids and 
other dangers (in real life these men 
were finally honored by Congress). 
Although the film’s script and acting 
are not particularly inspired, the scenery 
in the Grand Canyon and along the 
Colorado is magnificent, and the fine 
Technicolor photography is as stirring 
as the explorers’ exploits and hairbreadth 


esca pes. 


map 


expedition 
ind greatly 


ten who dared, and 


forces of 


“KEY WITNESS (MGM. Produced by 
Kathryn Hereford. Directed by Phil 
Karlson.) 

This is the story of a man (Jeffrey 
Hunter) who witnesses a switch-blade 
killing in Los Angeles and decides to 
do his civic duty by identifying the 
slayer to the police. But he and his 
family are so ruthlessly maltreated by 
the killer’s juvenile gang that they are 
almost done in before justice can be 
accomplished. In spite of its praise- 
worthy ideas on civic responsibility, the 
film fails because it sensationalizes the 
antics of the gang. Furthermore, the 
police and D.A.’s men are as inade- 
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quate as the criminals are vicious. 


L. A.’s lawmen ought to sue—or at least 


protest. —Pumir T. HarTunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“vv vSunrise at Campobello (D); In- 
herit the Wind (D); Flute and the Arrow 
(Y); Gallant Hours (D). 

“Under Ten Flags (D); Jungle Cat 
(Y); Time Machine (D); All the Young 
Men (D); House of Usher (D). 
“Seven Ways from Sundown (W); Lost 
World (D); Ice Palace (D). 

All the Fine Young Cannibals (D); 
Claus (D), 


Santa 





Blemishes go away—stay away 
with new Noxzema Skin Lotion!" 


Actually helps you grow clear, 
smooth, “new-born” skin 


Noxzema Lotion’s gentle antiseptic medicates as it 

penetrates to kill blemish-bacteria by the millions ° 

—clears up blemishes as no “cover-up” can! 
Noxzema Lotion works invisibly to 


only sot 


plus tax 


“uncork” 


clogged pores, ugly blackheads. And there’s never 


any telltale caking or peeling! 


No wonder 8 out of 10 cases of surface blemishes 
cleared up or improved—and didn’t come back 
with regular Noxzema Lotion care! So get new 
greaseless, stainless Noxzema Skin Lotion today! 








*PROVED IN CLINICAL TESTS! 
In clinical tests on blemish sufferers 4 derma- 
tologists reported these results: Types of blemishes 


cleared or remarkably improved: 





Blackheads: 88.3% 

Pustules (pus-forming blemishes) 
a. Moderate: 85.7% 
b. Extreme: 66.7% 








A Guide to Building an LP Library 


>» UNFINISHED MASTERPIECE. The 
history of music is strewn with works 
left tragically unfinished at their com 
posers’ death. Perhaps the greatest one 
of this century: Puccini's opera Turandot 
Despite world-wide admiration, the 
opera is not often performed—primarily 
because its title role may well be the 
most devilishly difficult in all opera. 
This year the “Met” Opera is reviving 
Turandot for the first time in more than 
30 years—for its sensational new so- 
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prano star from Sweden, Birgit Nilsson. 

A preview of how great that event 
will be is in RCA Victor’s new, com- 
plete recording of Turandot [LM 6149]. 
In fact, this may well be the most per- 
tect opera recording of the decade. Not 
only is Nilsson superb, but so is every- 
one else involved—Tebaldi, Bjoerling, 
Cozzi, Sereni, the chorus, and, especial- 
ly, conductor Erich Leinsdorf. The last 
completed by Puccini's friend 
satistac- 


scene, 
Alfano, has never been really 
tory—but Nilsson, Bjoerling, and Leins 
dorf even manage to overcome this de 
fect with remarkable skill. If you have 
no other opera in your record collec 
tion, you should have this one! 


> BEHIND THE SCENES. It's one 
thing to hear a great musical perform 
ance—but it’s a rare occasion when a 
music lover can “sit in” on the prepara- 
tion of the performance. Thanks to an 
idea of Capitol Records’ John Coveney, 
a fascinating 40-minute “rehearsal 
disc” has been included 
bonus, in a new album of Verdi's popu- 
lar La Traviata [Capitol GCR-7221]. It 
covers only the Rome orchestral re- 
hearsal under the venerable Tullio Sera- 
fin—who did not know he was being 
taped. As a result you'll hear soprano- 
tenor-baritone Serafin’s “interpolations” 

ill the opera’s major roles! Most im- 


free, as a 
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when you use Short Cut. This new, non-greasy hair groom 
adds body to the hair fibers, makes your haircut fit your 
head. Keeps hair neat all day—and helps condition your 
scalp into the bargain. Takes about 2 seconds o day, costs 
a fast .50 plus tox 
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portant of all, the regular 3-dise Traviata 
performance in the album is a splendid 
one, starring Victoria de los Angeles. 


> BOSTON BULLS. Few groups can 
continually create such merry musical 
potpourris as Arthur Fiedler and the 
Boston Pops. Their newest: Fiedler’s 
All Time Favorites [RCA Victor LM- 
2439], which includes the theme from 
The Brave Bulls, the rousing Light 
Cavalry Overture, the Sleeping Beauty 
waltz, a bit of A Hot Time in the Old 


Town Tonight, and more. 


>» ENESCO REDISCOVERED. A few 
weeks ago we commented favorably on 
Artia’s release of Enesco’s neglected 
Octet. Now the same company has 
come up with an even rarer work by 
the Rumanian rhapsodier—his Symphony 
No. 1 [ALP-118], composed when 
Enesco was only 24. If you like Rach 
maninoff’s music, we think you'll regard 
this an interesting “find”—especially the 
flowing, romantic second movement 
The recording is by the Rumanian 
State Symphony under Georgescu. 


>» GUITAR SHOWCASE. As rock ‘n 
rollers know, the guitar is one of the 
easiest instruments to strum, It is also 
one of the most fiendishly difficult to 
play with the skill of a virtuoso. To hea: 
the guitar played superbly in the ro- 
mantic Spanish tradition, we recommend 
the LP Spanish Guitar Music [Contem 
porary M-6502], played by Celedonia 


| and Celin Romero—each to a side. 


For guitar music in the strict flamenco 
rhythm of the Spanish gypsy style, 
listen to Pepe Romero, just turned 16 
another of the Romero clan. In Fla- 
menco Fenomeno! [Contemporary M 
5004], notice his variations. Most are 
improvised as in jazz. Like jazz, flamen- 
co is essentially a performer's art. 


>» A CADENZA FOR INFLUENZA. 
Even with a change in personnel, the 
Hi Lo’s continue to be one of the 
brightest and most wonderfully un- 
hackneyed quartets in the business 
Their newest LP, The Hi Lo’s All Over 
the Place [Columbia, CS-8300], is full 
of surprises—such as following up Au- 
tumn in New York with the wry April 
in Fairbanks (“North polar breezes wil) 
sing you a cadenza, and bring you in 
fluenza...”). 


> TAYLOR’S SHORTIES. If you like 
your jazz with emphasis on a bright 
driving, swinging piano, you won't find 
many better than the Billy Taylor Trio 
Their latest: Warming Up [Riverside 
839], a series of 12 unconventional 
“short takes” (2% to 8 minutes each)— 
which prove that terse, concise jazz can 
have a lot to say, too. 

—Roy HEMMING 





Show of the Week. There’s no question 
which is the show of this two-week 
period because this one may be the 
show of the year. It’s the Hallmark Hall 
of Fame production of Macbeth, an 
NBC production due Sunday, Nov. 20. 
This was filmed in England and Scot- 
land, the locale of Shakespeare's great 
tragedy; it stars Dame Judith Anderson 
and Maurice Evans. 


> CBS’ DuPont Show of the Month is 
doing a comedy, “Heaven Can Wait,” 
on Wednesday, Nov. 16, A prize fighter 
and an angel are among the characters 
in this delightful story that stars An- 
thony Franciosa, Robert Morley, Wally 
Cox, and Joey Bishop. 

On NBC the same day, Bob Hope 
will do a show from the Air Force Aca- 
demy in Colorado Springs, Colo., with 
Kay Starr, Neile Adams, Steve Mc- 
Queen, and the Air Force cadets. 
>» On Thursday, Nov. 17, the special is 
NBC’s Holiday on Ice, featuring Efrem 
Zimbalist, Jr., and Dorothy Collins. 
> Dave's Place, an NBC special on Fri- 
day, Nov, 18, stars Dave Garroway in 
a program from the RCA Building. 
> On Sunday, Nov. 20, on CBS there’s 
Harry Belafonte’s first of two specials 
this season, called “Belafonte, New 
York 19,” a title which takes its number 
from the postal zone of the midtown 
theatrical district of Manhattan. 

On CBS’ The Twentieth Century, the 
topic is “Traffic Jam Upstairs,” a look 
at the increasingly difficult problem of 
the crowded air lanes, 
> On Monday, Nov. 21, CBS’ new se- 
ries, Tomorrow, investigates “The City.” 
The idea here is to look at the cities of 
the future, how they are being planned 
today, and how they differ from pres- 
ent-day cities. 
> An NBC Project 20 special on Tues- 
day, Nov. 22, “Those Ragtime Years,” 
will examine ragtime with Hoagy Car- 
michael as host. 
> On Wednesday, Nov, 23, Perry Como 
will be joined by Tommy Sands, The 
Lennon Sisters, and The Crosby Broth- 
ers. 
> On Thursday, Nov. 24, Thanksgiving 
Day, NBC will telecast Macy’s parade 
in New York. 

In the evening, NBC will present a 
Thanksgiving special, “No Place Like 
Home,” starring Jose Ferrer, Rosemary 
Clooney, Dick Van Dyke, and Carol 
Burnett. 
> NBC’s Bell Telephone Hour on Fri- 


day, Nov. 25, is doing a combined 
music-and-drama show about the life 
of Tchaikovsky called “Music of Ro- 
mance,” featuring Farley Granger, 
Helen Hayes, Jane Powell, Johnny Des- 
mond, pianist Grant Johannesen, and 
violinist Michael Rabin. 
> On Sunday, Nov. 27, ABC’s long- 
awaited series based on Sir Winston 
Churchill’s memoirs begins. 

And, on CBS’ The Twentieth Cen- 
tury, “Over Here” will study World 
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War II's effect on the American home 
front—the boys leaving, women work- 
ing, rationing, air raid drills and all 
those tribulations, 

The Shirley Temple Show, on NBC, 
will present Robert Louis Stevenson's 
adventure yarn, “The Black Arrow.” 
> On Tuesday, Nov. 29, an NBC news 
special is “The U-2 Affair.” This pro- 
gram analyzes the event and promises 
to present some hitherto unrevealed 
facts about it. —Dicx KLEINER 








be right there. Thanks, Dad.” 


Peet eee 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee 


“Hi, Dad... may | come up 
to the office to see you?” 


“] want to show you the birthday present I got for Mother. Okay, 


Thoughtful of Peggy to phone her Dad first. Her good telephone 
manners will be an asset when she has her own career. Right now, 
they help to make her a very popular girl with her family and friends. 


It doesn’t take long to call and say you’re coming to visit (or you'll 
be delayed) or to send love and greetings on a special occasion. 
But it’s a nice thing to do and you'll see how much people appreciate it. 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Invaluable background for 
college selection and application 
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marriage; hundreds of scholarships; 
helpful information about approxi- 
mately 2,000 colleges and universities. 


Fullest possible guide to com- 
petitive admission examinations 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


The only book which actually helps you 

correct your weaknesses; con- 
tains more test and study material than 
any other book of its kind. Helps you 
Prepare to meet rigorous academic de- 
mands in college through the exclusive 
“Test, Teach, Test” system. 
Explanations, sample questions, study 
and review hints, and a battery of tests 
including a full range of: 


Aptitude Tests (including sew figure an- 
alogies exam) 





Achievement Tests (al! subjects, including 
Latin and Greek) 

Special ramen Exams (including, 
among others, College Boards, psychologi- 
cal tests, Military Academy entrance exams) 
Competitive Scholarship Exams 


Both books are educator-prepared, edu- 


tions (834” x 11”). $1.95 each at your 
book, stationery or school supply store. 


Barnes & Noble 


Publishers of the famous 
COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. ¥. 
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To honor the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(“World Bank”), the United Nations 
Postal Administration will issue 4- and 
8-cent stamps on December 9. These 
stamps are the latest in the series of 
U.N. commemoratives showing the work 
of United Nations Specialized Agencies. 

The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development is associated 
with the U.N.’s Economic and Social 
Council, which works to improve living 
conditions throughout the world. The 
bank makes loans to countries to help 
them increase business and develop 
their resources, 

The design of the stamps pictures a 
block and tackle—symbol of building 
and construction. 


September 21 is the birthday of Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah, president of the new 


| West African republic of Ghana. Ghana 
| gained its independence largely through 


Dr. Nkrumah’s efforts. September 2] 


| has been declared a national holiday 


| in Ghana, and is celebrated 





as Found- 
In commemoration of Found- 
ers Day, Ghana recently issued three 
stamps. President Nkrumah’s picture 
appears on the 6- and 3-pence stamps, 
and the 1-shilling-3-pence stamp design 
combines a pillar and arch against a 
map of Africa. 

Ghana was proclaimed a republic on 
July 1, 1960, and Dr. ty became 
its first president on that day. To many 
of his people he is also known as 
Osagyefo, which means “The Mighty 
One.” —M. RonAN 


ers Day. 





“Wear a 
blindfold” 


says 


BAILEY HOWELL 


scoring ace of the Detroit Pistons 
and unanimous All-American twice 


TIP NO. 1: Wear a blindfold 

when you practice your dribbling. De- 
velops control. 

TIP NO. 2: Get the push shot, jump shot 
and lay-up (with either hand) down 
cold. My*tavorite’s the jump shot from 
around the foul line. 

TIP NO. 3: On defense, always keep your 
balance until your man starts to shoot. 
Also, for personal defense, wear an 
athletic supporter designed for basket- 
ball. That, naturally, means Bike. 
TIP NO. 4: Work on your passes until 
they go right where they're needed. 
Bad passes cost points. 

In every major sport, you'll find more 
athletes wear Bike athletic supporters 
than any other brand. Designed with 
the aid of leading experts and coaches, 
Bike supports, protects and lasts. 


_ Sold al all sporting gts dealers 


v= KENDALL commany 
BIKE SALES DIVISION 
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Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp d 
will send you in addition to any free stomps, or 
stamps pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps ews as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly —, © it = 
> any of the “approval” stamps you must 

for them and return the ones yon Gx oa0 wih $e 
buy. When writing & stamp adv be sure 
to write your name and address on J aged letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful te 
write your name and address in the upper 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. if nd ore a beginner in stomp collecti: 
you should ask ad parents’ advice before = 4 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

P 

British Colonies, Japan, Africa, aes gy ae 25¢ 

via. Pakistan, Newfoundland, Australia 

Unusuals. Only with approvals LINCOLN STAMP 
§ COMPANY, St. Catharine's 262, Ontario. 











307 Different Stamps 


including India, China, Vatican, Russia, 











TERRIFIC 2iidhh 
BARGAINI 

Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic 

set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumu 

large stamp book—All Le a offers free—Send 10¢ te cover 


stage, approvals inclu 
EMPIRE STAMP Con. Dept. 8B, Toronte, Canada 


LOOK! Sc BRINGS 


5 mint British Colony stamps and 50 others, all different, 
for only 5¢—to serious approva! buyers. 

JOHN F. MILLER 
624 FOURNIER AVE., GULFPORT, MISS. 








Cares of the World 


“Now then, where’s the fare for that 
boy?” asked the conductor in the 
crowded bus. 

“He’s only three years old,” replied 
the child’s father. 

“Three years! Go on—look at him!” 
snorted the conductor. “He’s six at 
least.” 

The father leaned over and gazed 
earnestly at the boy’s face. Then he 
turned to the conductor: “Can I help 


it if he worries?” he asked. 
Home Folks 


Inspiration 
The poet Keats lay in his bed, 
Penniless, sad and nearly dead. 
No mighty verse was his creation, 
Alas, he had no inspiration. 
Then, a nightingale hopped suddenly 
on his window sill, 
And handed him a dollar bill. 
“Keats,” it chirped in gentle tone, 
“Remember, this is just a loan.” 
That’s why Keats wrote, though wan 
and pale, 
Of what he “Owed to a Nightingale.” 


Penn State Froth 


Success Story 

A gingery little grandpa who had 
just joined his mate in celebration of 
their golden wedding anniversary was 
told by a crony, “I just heard all the 
women-folk at your reception talking 
about how good you are to your wife.” 

“Well, it’s just the last 49 years,” 
confessed Grandpa, “that I’ve been that 
way. The first year I was ornery. Once 
I even raised my hand against her and 
then I couldn’t look her in the face for 
a week. By then, I could see a little 


out of one eye.” 
Wall Street Journal 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


Courtin’ Trouble 
She: “You're very handsome.” 
He: “Gee, I wish I could say some- 
thing nice about you.” 
She: “You could if you lied as well 
as I did.” 


Teen Digest 


Hieroglyphics 

“What is your name, sir?” the bank 
teller asked politely. 

“Don’t you see my signature?” 
snapped the indignant patron. 

“Yes, sir. That’s what aroused my 
curiosity.” 

Capper’s Weekly 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of Thanksgiving holidays, 
there will be no issue of this maga- 
zine next week, November 23. Your 
next issue will be dated Nov. 30. 








Red Tale 


When a man just returned from his 
vacation complained of the rainy 
weather he’d had, a friend interrupted, 
“It couldn’t have been so bad—you're 
sunburned!” 

“Sunburn nothing,” he replied, “that’s 


rust!” 
Voo Doo 
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se the new Sylvan'® 


to 
MoM g-o-matic EXPOSUTe CS 


Old pro or tyro... you’ll find a fund of fascinating and 
helpful facts in this colorful Sylvania Guidebook. And 
it’s free with every pack of Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulbs 


you buy. Be sure to get yours today! 


Sylvania Lighting Products, Division of Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Thies Christmas, stuff a stock- 
ing with the free Sylvania 
guidebook a @ pack of 
famous Sylvania Blue Dot 
flashbulbs. 


SYLVANIA 


Sutoidery of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS S&) 
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“Here’s Looking at You” is planned 
to make you the kind of person who 
presents an attractive appearance to 
others. If you have ideas you'd like to 
share through this column. or special 
questions about your appearance you'd 
like to ask—vwrite to Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Girls should write to Carol 
Ray; boys to Steve Daniels. 


Q. My hair is oily, but the tip-ends 
are dry and split. What causes this 
and is there any “cure”? 


A. Split ends may be caused by im- 
proper diet, poor brushing habits, too 
harsh a permanent, or the use of sharp 
metal clips or pins. 

First, check your diet. Are you eating 
lean meat, fruits and vegetables, and 
drinking at least three glasses of milk a 
day? 

Next, get the brushing habit—50 to 
100 strokes each night. Head down, 
using a natural bristle brush, draw the 
brush in long, slow strokes from scalp 
to hair tips. This distributes oi] evenly 

When setting hair, use rags, rollers, 
rubber-tipped bobby pins or plastic- 
coated hair clips. Avoid sharp metal 
rollers and clips. 

So that your hair will look better im 
mediately, ask your hairdresser to trim 
your hair to remove the split ends 

Q. This Christmas our school-dance 
is going to be “black tie.” Would it be 
all right to wear a dark navy “regular” 
suit to this party? 


A. “Black tie” denotes a specific de 
gree of formality in dress and calls for 
a tuxedo (dinner jacket). You’d have 
to check with the chairman of the dance 
committee to see if a regular suit will 
be acceptable. 

Have you thought of renting or buy 
ing a tuxedo? Rentals are usually nomi- 
nal; just be sure you make arrange- 
ments well ahead so that the suit can 
be fitted to you. If you want to buy one 
youll find that there are tuxedos fo1 
teens, in year-around fabrics, at mod 
erate cost. Unless you are growing by 
leaps and bounds, it will last for four 
or five years of partying. 

A tuxedo jacket is cut like that of a 
regular suit, except that it closes with 


1 single button at the waist, and lapels 
ire faced with silk or satin. Tr 
have a narrow stripe of satin 01 
down the sides. 

Black or midnight blue are favored 
colors, although the jacket may be ma 
roon—even a dark plaid. White is only 
for summer. 

With the tuxedo, you would wear a 
white shirt—plain, but not button-down 
or a shirt with a pleated front—a black 
silk “butterfly” bow tie (ready-tied or 
regular). and a black cummerbund 
(wide waist band). Make black 
shoes are well polished, that socks reach 
the calf. 

A red carnation is the correct 
tonniere for “black tie,” if you wish to 
wear one. Pin it just outside the lapel 


users 


braid 


sure 


bou- 


ON WITH THE DANCE! 
She looks like a prin- 
cess in a puffy- 
hemmed short eve- 
ming dress of pale 
lavendes-blue, woven 
with golden threads 
in a flower design. 
Braided shoulder 
straps, bodice cuff 
(for figure flattery) 
and shoes are of 
matching blue satin. 
On her head: a tiny 
crown of gold and 
pearls. He looks neat 
as a button in a nat- 
ural-shouldered tux- 
edo that fits perfect- 
ly: satin shawl collar 
hugs neck, shows 
about ‘2 inch of shirt 
collar; sleeves show 
about ‘2 inch of shirt 
cuffs. Jacket hits 
where fingers meet 
palm of hand. Hand- 
kerchief is neatly 
folded; tie is straight. 


on the left side (pinholes will mark the 
satin; on the right it will be crushed 
when dancing). 


° ° + 


Did You Know... you can de-squeak 
noisy shoes by piercing several small 
holes through the sole just in back of 
the ball of the foot? Use a tapestry 
needle for this. 

c © ° 

Fragrance Fact . . . Cologne and per- 
fume are diffused by heat and always 
rise. Apply them to “pulse spots”—in the 
crook of the elbow and inside the 
wrists, not behind the ears. A perfumed 
square of flannel pinned to the hem of 
a petticoat when dancing will give you 
a light aura of fragrance. 


Tuxedo After Six Formals’’ by Rudofker 





me — me seein 


Ga. PIN UP PROVERBS. 
| © 2. by Yogi Bear 
ID: 
ig prudent, student- 
| Skipping breakfast 
will ruin a bruin 


Also spoil a goil 


So it’s a good deal 
To eat that morning meal 


Yogi’s point is that a nourishing 
breakfast helps you feel better, look 
better, and work better. And 
Kellogg’s cereals are a speedy, tasty 
way to get this important nourish- 
ment during morning rush. 

Remember— good nourishment 
begins with breakfast and lasts all 
day. 
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° © Hanna-Barbera Prod 
“The best to you each morning” OF BATTLE CREEK 
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PLUM § B! GINGER SNAF ducing ...two rollickine 1 new filision 


colors by Dorothy Gray. “Plum Gale” _..a new hot pink shooting off sparks 
of mauve. And ° ‘Ginger Snap” ...a racy young red with a jock of spice. 


Dorothy Gray 


DOROTHY GRAY LIPS 
EA Y FORMU 


ICK IN SHEER VELVET 
1.50—REFILLS $1 
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Paying for College 


Who pays for college? 

A recent Univ. of Michigan study 
sheds some new light on college ex- 
penses and how they are met. 

Estimating an average annual ex- 
pense for unmarried students at $1,550 
last year, the study revealed this break- 
down in meeting college expenses: 
$950 from parents, $360 from student 
earnings, $130 from scholarships, and 
$110 from other sources. (See chart at 
right.) 

These figures—based on 2,700 inter- 
views—contrast sharply with findings of 
several other surveys on college costs. 

Last spring, an Institute of Student 
Opinion poll showed that 63 out of 
every 100 high school students ex- 
pected to go on to college—but that 
only 22 of these students expected to 
have enough money on hand to meet 
college expenses. Of those who did 
not expect to have enough money, a 
surprising 24 per cent expected to get 
scholarships, 79.6 per cent expected to 
finance college by summer or part-time 
work, and 7.6 per cent planned to get 
college loans. 

An earlier study—made for the Ford 
Foundation by Elmo Roper and Asso- 
ciates—showed that nearly 70 per cent 
of all children under 18 years of age 
were expected to go on to college. 
However, it revealed that 60 per cent 
of their parents had no savings plan 
for college expenses—and of those who 
did, the median amount saved the pre- 
vious year was only $150. Parents in- 
dicated they would use several sources 
to finance college for their children: 
savings, 67 per cent; scholarships, 41 
per cent; current income, 29 per cent; 
government or college loans, 15 per 
cent; and bank loans, 4 per cent. 

But the Michigan study found that 
current college costs are still being 
borne largely by parents. It revealed: 
Half the families who had children 
in college during the past five years 
used money set aside in advance to 
help pay for their higher education. 
Nearly half of the families with chil- 
dren in college helped pay educational 
expenses by reducing other expendi- 
tures or by living on a tighter budget. 
>In about one family in five, the mother 
took a job to help pay college bills. 


WHERE COLLEGE EXPENSE MONEY COMES FROM 


= 
6 


STUDENT'S PARENTS’ 


EARNINGS — $360 


Fourteen per cent of families with 
children in college borrowed money to 
help cover the costs, but the practice 
is generally frowned on by parents un- 
less the need is acute. 

>More than a third of families with 
incomes of less than $5,000 and a fifth 
of all families surveyed reported “real 
difficulty” in providing college educa- 
tion for their children. 

The study does underscore previous 
findings that college aspirations for chil- 
dren are directly linked to the socio- 
economic backgrounds of the families. 

Among families with incomes over 
$10,000, 95 per cent of those with chil- 
dren under age 10 expect their young- 
sters to attend college; 70 per cent of 
children aged 18-19 are attending or 
expect to do so. 

By contrast, among families with in- 
comes of less than $3,000, only 40 per 
cent of the children are expected to 
attend college, while only 20 per cent 
actually do so. 

The most surprising gap between col- 
lege plans and actual achievement was 
reported for middle income families: 
80 per cent of these children are ex- 
pected to go to college, but less than 
40 per cent actually do. 





¢ 
No Issue Next Week 
Due to the Thanksgiving 
holidays, there will be no edi- 
tions published next week. 
The next issue will be dated 
November 30. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS -$950 


LOAN DEPT. 


OTHER 
SOURCES — $110 
Scholastic Teacher chart based on Univ. of Michigon study 
Average annual cost of college is $1,550. Here’s where the money comes from. 


SCHOLARSHIPS — $130 


Of those college students who work, 
the study revealed, 40 per cent earn 
less than $500 annually. The rest earn 
between $500 and $1,500, although a 
few students earn more than $1,500 

Scholarships are a factor in helping 
about 25 per cent of the students meet 
their college expenses, but for most 
the grants are not enough to cover full 
costs. About three-fifths of the scholar- 
ship recipients receive between $50 
and $500; the rest more than $500 

The complete findings of the Mich- 
igan study—made for the U.S. Office of 
Education—have been published by the 
Univ. of Michigan Survey Research 
Center at Ann Arbor under the title, 
“How People Pay for College” ($3). 


Teens Back Curfew 


A 10 p.m. curfew law for young peo 
ple under 16 is favored by a majority 
of teen-agers, according to the most 
recent Institute of Student Opinion poll 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 

More than 11,000 teen-agers in all 
sections of the country took part in 
the survey. They favored a curfew by 
58.1 per cent; some 36.5 per cent were 
opposed; and 5.4 per cent had no opin- 
ion. More than 61 per cent said that a 
curfew would be effective in reduc- 
ing delinquency. 

The students came out overwhelm- 
ingly against lowering the voting age 
to 18—a dramatic change of sentiment 
over the last decade. Only 33.5 per 
cent called for a lower voting age; 62.1 





At last. 
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Unit teaching offers the key to 

a stimulating, more meaningful program in 
literature and related language arts. 
Theme units provide an exciting 
alternative to the plodding lockstep 

of out-dated, one-class-one-book teaching. 
Through units, teachers can focus all 

areas of English around an important 

idea. Each student enjoys a deep, 
satisfying sense of accomplishment with 
books that meet his individual needs. @& 
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SMALL WORLD 


SCHOLA 
LITERAT 


With the new, versatile ScHoLastic Lit- 
ERATURE Units, theme-unit teaching in Eng- 


lish becomes truly practicable 


Each Scuouastic LiteRATuRE UNIT pro- 
vides an abundant variety of paperback 
books—to meet the of individual 
differences in English classes. Each Unit also 
supplies a wealth of practical classroom aids. 


With a Scuovastic LITERATURE UNIT, 
you receive: ® More than 100 paperbound 
books — 15 to 25 varied titles — all centered 
around a challenging idea. ® Attractive, 
adaptable student materials. ® Teacher's 
Notebook — with a wealth of effective, time- 
saving lesson plans. 


wide range 


Eight Scuovastic LireraturE Unirs are scheduled for release 
during the current school year. Others—now in preparation 
—will be available in the fall of 1961. 


Grade 10: 


SURVIVAL 
Uan., 1961) 


Grade 9 


MIRRORS 
(Dec., 1960) 
MOMENTS OF 
DECISION 
(May, 1961) 


Grade 8 


COURAGE 
(Nov., 1960) 


Grade 7: 


ANIMALS 
(May, 1961) 


PERSONAL CODE 
(May, 1961) 


FAMILY 


(May, 1961) (Feb., 1961) 


fo feac fi 


TESTED IN THE CLASSROOM 
schools of thoroughly practicable, 
challenging and teachable Scholastic 
Literature Units were pre-tested and used under 
normal classroom conditions in 5] from 
coast to coast, before being offered for general use. 
Teachers, reading specialists, school administra- 
tors and supervisors in four selected areas of the 
the Northeast, the South, the Midwest and 
the West Coast — took part in the evaluation. All 
who participated agree: “For the first time, every- 
thing needed to teach a successful. unit in English 
is right there—ready for the teacher to put to use!” 
Specific comments by teachers who taught the Unit 


are available on request. 


To assure 
materials, 


schools, 


nation 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

] Please send me the complete SCHOLASTIC LITERATURE 
Unirs brochure. 
Please enter my order now for the Units checked below, 
at $44.50 each 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Orders placed on or before De- 
cember 15, 1960, carry a full money-back guarantee. Any Unit 
purchased prior to that date may be returned within 60 days of 
eceipt and full purchase price will be refunded. 


(1 COURAGE Unit [) MIRRORS Unit (SURVIVAL Unit 


Name 





School___ 


School 
Address_ 





City 


State 





per cent opposed it; 4.4 per cent had 
no opinion. Just six years ago, nearly 
65 per cent of students backed an 18- 
year-old voting age. 

In other areas, teen-agers: 
Supported the idea of a permanent 
U.N. Army 
Called for changes in the Electoral 
College system of electing the Presi- 
dent. (Only 29.7 per cent would re- 
tain the present system.) 
POverwhelmingly approved some form 
of permanent selective service system. 
(This question was asked of boys only. 
Less than 3 per cent thought selective 
service “unnecessary in the Age of the 
Atom and should be discontinued.” ) 
“Elected” Sen. John F. Kennedy Pres- 
ident by a narrow margin (47.37 per 
cent to 46.81 per cent for Nixon). 


Convention Time 


English, social studies, and geogra- 
phy teachers will gather next week 
for the annual Thanksgiving conven- 
tions of their subject-matter fields. 

English teachers will mark the 50th 
umniversary of the National Council of 
Teachers of English at their conven- 
tion in Chicago Nov. 24-26. Speakers 
at the annual banquet on Friday, Nov. 
25, will be Richard Armour, poet and 


An exciting new program 


of 51 Coronet films for 


biol 


SY 


humorist, whose topic is “A Satirist at 
Work,” and Sean O’Faolain, short story 
writer and essayist, who will speak on 
“The Pleasures of Reading Fiction.” 
Convention theme: “All Our Past Ac- 
claims Our Future.” Headquarters: 
Morrison Hotel. 

More than 1,500 teachers are ex- 
pected to attend the National Council 
for the Social Studies annual conven- 
tion in Boston Nov. 23-26. Speaker at 
the annual banquet Friday, Nov. 25, 
will be John W. Nason, president of 
the Foreign Policy Association. Head- 
quarters: Statler-Hilton Hotel. 

The National Council for Geographic 
Education will hold its 46th annual 
meeting in Cincinnati Noy, 25-26. Dr. 
Arthur W. Foshay, president of the 
Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, will be speaker at 
the annual dinner Friday, Nov. 25. 
Theme: “Geographic Education for Bet- 
ter World Understanding.” Headquar- 
ters: Netherlands-Hilton Hotel. 

Scholastic Magazines will host Eng- 
lish teachers at a reception and buffet 
supper at the Palmer House on Thurs 
day, Nov. 24, from 5:15 to 7:15 p.m. 
A reception for social studies teachers 
will be held at the Statler-Hilton on 
Friday, Nov. 25, from 5:30 to 7 p.m. 
(See coupon on page 6-T). Compre- 
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William D. Boutwell, Director of Scho- 
lastic Book Services and Consulting 
Editor to Scholastic Teacher, won a School 
Bell Award citation for his ‘What's 
Happening in Education’’ column in 
National Parent-Teacher magazine. The 
PTA magazine won the 1960 School Bell 
Award for distinguished coverage of 
education by a monthly magazine. Au- 
thors prominently associated with award- 
winning magazines received citations. 


curriculum-correlated by chapter to 11 major textbooks 
specifically designed to supplement instruction 
produced to illuminate basic, hard-to-teach concepts 
prepared under supervision of world-famous biologists 


containing a wealth of film techniques for greater clarification 


Now it is possible to achieve greater effectiveness in teaching biology by using 
the fifty-one films currently available from Coronet. This integrated series of 
films, ranging in length from 8 to 15 minutes, is designed to supplement instruction 
—not to substitute for the teacher. 


Teachers can approach each unit with full confidence, for the films clarify all 
the major concepts — bringing to the classroom the wealth of life in nature 

Each of these fine motion pictures has been carefully correlated to the major 
units of instruction in 11 leading textbooks. A handsome chart, indicating these 
exact relationships and containing full descriptions of the films, is available with- 
out charge. Use the coupon to request your free copy of this useful summary of 
basic units in biology and the Coronet films which help you teach them. 

The fifty-one films include the following basic subjects: The Cell, Arthropods, 
Reptiles, Disease-Causing Microorganisms, Embryonic Development, and six 
films on the Human Body — Reproduction, Excretion, Skeleton, Digestion, Cir- 


culation, and the Nervous System. 
. - To request your free correlation chart (with full 


Use the coupon. 


details on purchase under NDEA) 


re 
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selected subjects. 


Name. 


coronet films-- 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


© Please send full information on the program of fifty-one Coronet films for high 
school biology, including free correlation chart and details on how to obtain 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in nine edi- 
tions weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Practical English, Junior 
Scholastic, NewsTime, News Explorer, News 
Trails, News Ranger, and News Pilot, by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


hensive coverage of all three conven- 
tions—NCTE, NCSS, and NCGE—will 
appear in the special Dec. 14 
vention Issue of Scholastic Teacher 

Assisting in the coverage of the 
NCTE convention will be the follow- 
ing Scholastic staff members attending 
the Chicago meeting: M.R. Robinson, 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, William D. 
Boutwell, John Spaulding, Margaret 
Hauser, Jerry Brondfield, Marjorie 
Burns, Mary Harbage, Morris Gold- 
berger, Robert Allen, Mary MacEwen, 
Lillian Moore, Derek Burleson, and 
Eugene Berg. 

Scholastic staff members attending 
the NCSS convention include: Kenneth 
M. Gould, Jack Lippert, Dr. Elwood 
Drake, Roy Hemming, William Kroll, 
Irving Talmadge, Jeff Watkins, Bob 
Wilson, and Howard Langer 

Attending the Cincinnati convention 
of NCGE—and covering the meeting- 
will be Sturges Cary. 


The Winners: 


From nearly 500 entries, ju 
Scholastic Teacher's fall 
test gave top honors to: “The strange 
part is, I agree with him.” (See car- 
toon below.) 

It was submitted by Clayton H. 
Gantner of Washington School in Day- 
ton, Ohio, who receives the $25 first 
prize 

The five runners-up, who receive $5 


Con- 


lee S ot 


caption con- 


prizes, are: 
Mrs. William Chaney, Raynor Park 
School, Joliet, Il].: “---And having told 


you a little about myself, I will now 
get into my subject---” 

Bill Dunnavant, Charles E. Bennett 
School, Green Cove Springs, Fla.: “ls 
he still introducing me?” 

Eunice I. Hunsinger, Calvin V. Smith 
School. Painted Post, N.Y.: “T.G.LF.” 
(“Thank God It’s Friday”). 

Richard D. Simpson, North Side 
School, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: “Don’t 
you think the Necrology chairman is 
overdoing it?” 

K.W. Vanda, Johnson City (N.Y.) 
H.S.: “It won’t be long now. I just 
saw his superintendent leave.” 


Reading Research 


Recent controversy over whether a 
basal series approach (using “readers” ) 
or the self-selection approach in read- 
ing is best for students has brought 
“a clamor for more evidence to sup- 
port the claims of both sides,” says 
Mary C. Austin, president of the In- 
ternational Reading Association. 

Speaking at a joint meeting of the 
IRA and the Educational Records Bu 
reau in New York City, Mary C. Austin 
said the “individualized reading ap- 
proach” was one of the chief areas 
recommended for research in a recent 
survey of hundreds of college and uni- 
versity reading instructors. 

She cited it, along with grouping 
and programs for both gifted and dis- 
abled readers, as among the areas 
dealing with the individual child need- 
ing “immediate research.” 

A representative opinion of the col- 








Scholastic Teacher Cartoon 


“The strange part is, | agree with him.” 





leleguide, 


THE EQUITABLE’S 


OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


“Born a Giant”’ 


S THE 18TH century drew to a 

close, thousands of adventurous pio- 
neers left the security of the settled 
East and crossed the Cumberland Moun- 
tains to the Western wilderness. There 
they found themselves virtually cut off 
from the other states. They had to work 
out their own government, their own 
laws, and their own destiny. 

Andrew Jackson, more than anyone 
else, personified the hopes and dreams 
of this new West. The Equitable’s Our 
American Heritage dramatizes the inci- 
dents in Jackson’s early life that shaped 
his later career. “Born a Giant,” by 
Mann Rubin, will be televised on Fri- 
day, December 2 (NBC-TV, 9:00- 
10:00 p.m.). It is sponsored by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. 

In 1790, Jackson was the 32-year-cld 
public prosecutor for the western dis- 
trict. At the time, Jackson considered 
that the cause of this vast territory 
might be served by uniting it with the 
Spanish colonies in the New World. But 
once Tennessee, as it was later called, 
became a state, he fought to preserve 
the Union. 

“Born a Giant” tells the story of Jack- 
son’s years of struggle from 1790 to 
1806: the story of his marriage to the 
beautiful Rachel Robards—and __ their 
horrifying discovery, two years later, 
that the marriage was not a legal one; 
the story of Jackson’s election to the 
Congress and the Senate, the tragic po- 
litically motivated duel with John Dick- 
inson, in defense of Rachel's honor; and 
the aborted plot by Aaron Burr to enlist 
Jackson in his scheme to encourage 
secession by Western states, 

Bill Travers plays the role of Andrew 
Jackson, supported by Barbara Rush, 
Farley Granger, and Walter Matthau, 
directed by Fielder Cook. Mildred 
Freed Alberg is producer for the series 
in cooperation with the editors of 
American Heritage magazine. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

1. Map study: Consult a map of the 
United States in the 1780's. What was 
the status of Tennessee? Florida? Where 
was Franklin? Why would Tennessee 
be considered “the West” during Jack- 
son’s young manhood? 

2. Trace the Cumberland Trail on a 
map of roads of the United States in 
1790: What were the hazards of travel 
to the West? What is meant by the 
phrase, “the expanding frontier”? 


3. Review the life of Andrew Jack- 
son. If you were preparing a play about 
the life of Jackson, which incidents 
would you select as the most dramatic? 

4. Why is Jackson often called “the 
people’s president”? What were some 
of the Jacksonian measures that favored 
the people? How do present-day poli- 
ticians use the appeal to “the people” 
as a campaign weapon? 

5. Discuss why Andrew Jackson was 
considered one of the most loved—and 
most hated—presidents in U. S. history. 

6. Why was Jackson a national hero 
even before he became president? Have 
the American people similarly admired 
other military leaders who later entered 
politics? Review the political careers of 
some of our soldiers-turned-president. 
Debate: “Resolved, that a military hero 
is well suited for presidential office by 
his military training.” 

7. Prepare to write a review of “Born 
a Giant,” touching on the play’s dra- 
matic qualities and historical accuracy. 
Here are some questions that you may 
want to consider in your review: Has 
the play some sympathetic characters? 
Is the hero too good, or the villain too 
evil, for plausibility? Has the play a 
unity of theme or purpose and action— 
does it all hang together or are there 
too many things happening, too many 
loose ends? Do the dates, events, charac- 
ters, conform with your reading about 
the Jacksonian period? Does the play 
present an accurate historical perspec- 
tive on the life of Jackson—do you find, 
for instance, any people, ideas, events, 
exaggerated out of their importance in 
the total life of Jackson? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

1. Compare your review of “Born a 
Giant” with all those you can collect 
from newspapers and magazines. Where 
you disagree, be able to defend your 
position with principle and evidence. 
Which critics review the play as pure 
entertainment? Which are more inter- 
ested in it as drama? As history? 

2. Describe the circumstances of 
Jackson’s marriage as dramatized in the 
play. How was it possible for Jackson, 
himself a lawyer, to make such a mis- 
take? Compare the requirements for law 
practice on the early nineteenth cen- 
tury frontier with professional standards 
today. 

8. Review your class discussion of 
the regional differences in the United 
States. Can you recall any details, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Bill Travers stars as Andrew Jackson. 


scenes, characters from the play that 
illustrated these contrasts? 

4. Write a character sketch of An- 
drew Jackson, man and politician. Can 
you compare Jackson with any other 
politicians? Are colorful, non-conformist 
individuals disappearing from the Amer- 
ican political scene? 

5. With the help of several class- 
mates, prepare a “This Is Your Life” 
review of the life of Jackson, Who 
would appear on the program as thos 
who knew him best? What moments 
from his life would be re-created? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Van Deusen, Glyndon G., The Jackson 
ian Era, 1828-1848. (Harper, 1959.) 
Probably the most useful work ex- 
plaining apparent contradictions in 
the Jacksonian theory and program. 
Contains unique and useful maps 
such as comparative traveling times 
from New York, 1800, 1830, 1860. 


Meyers, Marvin, The Jacksonian Per 
suasion: Politics and Belief. (Vintage 
Books, 1960.) A scholarly attempt to 
present Jacksonian ideals, theories 
and goals. 


Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr., The Age of 

Jackson, (New American Library, 50 
Heavily documented, bril 
liantly written, thorough study of 
the age with a liberal appreciation 
of Jacksonian politics. 


cents. ) 


Hammond, Bray, “Jackson’s Fight with 
the Money Power,” American Heri 
tage (June 1956). A_ conservative 
point of view on Jackson’s war with 


the Bank. 


Riegel, Robert E., America Moves West 
(Henry Holt, 1955.) Good history of 
the frontier: western routes, culture, 
economic life, political development 
Covers Jackson's military career. 

Mary E. Hazarp 
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lege people surveyed, she said, indi 
cated that “the individualized approach 
cannot supplant, at least at the primary 


grade level, the reading program or 


ganized around a basal reading series 


This is so, she said, because of the 


many classrooms staffed by “young and 
inexperienced teachers who, without 
the background to instruct the child 
in the sequential development of skills, 
need the guidance and direction of a 
basal reading series. Even in the hands 
of mature and experienced teachers,” 
she said, the college instructors “fore 
saw difficulties in the detailed system 
of record-keeping necessary to sustain 
an individualized program and in the 
acquisition of the wide variety of ma 
terials required by such a program.” 





Dr. Austin said those surveyed saw 
value in the movement, though, “in 
the impetus it provides for the plan- 
ning of a more dynamic and creative 
experience to enrich the total read- 
ing program.” 

[he real problem, the IRA presi- 
dent emphasized, is that opinion on 
both sides is “pure conjecture.” There- 
fore, she said, “extensive investigation 
should be undertaken” to provide ade- 
quate research evidence. 

In the area of reading 
Dr. Austin said that 
‘other techniques of word attack” is 
called for “by those of us who do not 
ccept the premise that phonics taught 
in isolation is the answer to all read- 
ing problems.” 


mechanics, 


research into 


An Invitation to 


Our Annual Thanksgiving Parties 


at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


or 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


NOVEMBER 24-26, 1960 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies 


departments in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen 


Age Book Club, Campus Book Club, or Arrow Book Club sponsors 


are cordially invited to these annual social events. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
(Reception and Buffet Supper) 
Palmer House 
Chicago, Ill. 
November 24 (Thurs.) 
5:15-7:15 P.M. 


R.S.V.P. 


sion only 


the cor ntions 


by guest ¢ 


Re jue 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
(Reception and Refreshments) 
Statler-Hilton Hotel 
Boston, Mass. 
November 25 (Fri.) 
5:30-7:00 P.M. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 


ard, which will be mailed to you before 
sts must be received by November 21.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


giving party. I plan to attend the 


() National Council for the Social Studies convention 
(— National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name____ 
School____ 
Home Address 
Ss 

I use: [J Sr. Scholastic 


(C0 Practical English | 
Trails [] News Ranger 


I sponsor: [] Teen Age Book Club | 


Book Club. 


[ World Week (J 
Literary Cavaleade [] News Explorer [] News 
[] News Pilot [ other - 


Zone 


Jr. Scholastic [|] NewsTime 


Arrow Book Club [] Campus 





Other possible research topics in the 
area of skills, she suggested, might 
deal with: the length of time that 
systematic instruction in the teaching 
of skills should continue; the teaching 
of critical reading skills; readiness 
programs; and the relation between a 
child’s speaking and listening vocabu- 
lary and his reading vocabulary. 

Dr. Austin also cited “concern over 
the content of material in the basal 
series, especially at the primary grade 
level.” Noting the higher incidence of 
reading retardation among boys dur- 
ing the first and second grades, she 
asked: “Is the material available to 
the young male so far removed from 
his boyish experiences that it stifles 
his interest and ultimately his read 
ing progress?” 


In Brief 


>The New York State Education De- 
partment has ruled that public schools 
cannot prohibit girls from wearing 
shorts to class—unless they are “too 


(Continued on page 14-T) 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


FORTIETH 


~~. Letters 


To the Editor: 

Glad to join the many friends of 
Scholastic Magazines in congratulating 
you and your associates for your con- 
tributions to American education during 
the past four decades. Best wishes for 
continued success, 

William G. Carr 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


To the Editor: 

Heartiest congratulations to the staff 
of Scholastic Magazines on the observ- 
ance of the 40th anniversary of what 
has become a national institution. You 
have achieved a significant milestone. 
Best wishes to all as you approach your 
Golden Jubilee. 

—Benjamin C. Willis 
General Supt. of Schools 
Chicago, Ill. 


To the Editor: 

The phenomenal growth of Scholastic 
Magazines during the past 40 years is 
an exceptional example of a well-de- 
signed enterprise that meets a real need. 
Its respective publications, including the 
book service, make an incalculable con- 
tribution to the building of well-in- 
formed, thoughtful, and responsible cit- 
izens. 

—Galen Jones, Director 
Council for Advancement 
of Secondary Education 
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s 


SPANISH 


Based on famous Berlitz method! Also 2-volumeL.P. series for primary & high 
available: Italian and French. includes schools. Great actors read poetry: ‘‘My 
instruction book & handy ‘‘Verb Wheel."’ Last Duchess,” ‘‘The Raven,"’ others. 


FOLK DANCES Grade 6, Volume | [ ecaVicr A!) 


t 


MICHAEL HERMAN S aTair 
rc ADVENTURES 1X MUSIC 


& Topton, Later # Mitchell Conductor 
National Symphony Orchestsa 


New music appreciation library for 
bie singly or as a complete graded se- schools. Now available: 2 in a series 
ries. Includes diagrams, instructions. of 10 albums. inciudes teachers’ guide. 


HISTORY 


2-..P. album that portrays in music 10 albums that trace development of 
and narrative the conquest of the West. music from its earliest sources & dis- 
Comes with 24-page booklet in color. tant lands. Guide booklets included 
Suggestion for vivid and stimulating classroom sessions: Use 
records by RCA Victor. In every category you will find a wide 
selection of albums by the world’s greatest musical and drama- 
tic artists. HJ Use “Poet's Gold” in English and speech classes, 
and in dramatic society sessions. Correlate the great classics 
in “Adventures in Music” with programs of the local symphony 
orchestra. Play “How the West Was Won” in a special Music 
Day in history classes. Loan foreign language albums to 
students with accent difficulties, for home practice. And put 
on a memorable assembly with “Fiesta of Folk Dancing.” &@ 
These are but a few of the RCA Victor albums for school use. 
Send now for the new 9th Edition of RCA Victor's complete 


Educational Record Catalog. RCA VICTOR 


RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVISION 
BOX 85C ROCKAWAY, N. J. 


Please send me the 1960-61 Educational 
Record Catalog. | enclose 10¢. 
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% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 
F Communist China AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of World Week 
for November 23, as many schools will 
be in recess for Thanksgiving. Your 
next issue will be dated November 30. 
Happy Thanksgiving! 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 8-10; also, Newsmakers, 
p. 7. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Cit- 
izens at Work, p. 21; also, World News 
in Review, pp. 8-10. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Com- 
munist China, pp. 12-18; World News 
in Review, pp. 8-10; also, Newsmakers 
article on Colonel Mobutu, p. 7 

4. World History: Unit on Commu- 
nist China, especially pp. 15-18; World 
News in Review, pp. 8-10; also, News- 
makers article on Colonel Mobutu, p. 7. 

5. Science: Science in the News, p. 
11. 

6. Guidance: How Would You Solve 
It? Winners, p. 20; Ask Gay Head, p. 
26; Good Grooming, p. 34. 

7. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for the Unit on Communist China, 
p. 22; also, see the questions in this 
Teaching Guide. 

8. General Interest: Our Nation’s Im- 
mortals (George Peabody), p. 19; Say 
What You Please, p. 26; sports, cross- 
word puzzle, film news, TV-Radio, etc., 
beginning on p. 24. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


The first Newsmaker is Colonel Joseph 
Mobutu, Army Chief of Staff of the 
Congo Republic. The second News- 
maker is Eileen Farrell, 
prano, whose voice has been hailed as 
“a miracle of nature.” 


UNIT: COMMUNIST CHINA 
(pp. 12-18) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. The rulers of Communist 
are feverishly trying to industrialize 
their country and make it a leading 
world power. To this end, they have 
regimented their people forced 
them to work long hours at low pay. 
The state controls most property, and 
the commune system is designed to 
weaken traditional family ties. The Reds 
have the necessary resources to accom- 
plish their goals. China has about 


concert so- 


China 


and 


660,000,000 people; a large land area; 
fertile farmlands; and rich supplies of 
coal and other minerals. 

2. As long ago as 1500 B.C., China 
was the home of an advanced civiliza- 
tion. Its engineering feats and its many 
inventions made it an almost legendary 
land to European travelers. In the 19th 
century, however, China bowed to the 
armed force possessed by the European 
powers. After the Opium War, it was 
carved into spheres of influence. The 
Kuomintang (Nationalist) party of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen overthrew the crumbling 
empire in 1912 and proclaimed China 
a republic. But Dr, Sun's successor, 
Chiang Kai-shek, was harassed by local 
warlords, Communist intriguers, and the 
aggressive maneuvers of Japan, culmi- 
nating in World War II. 

3. After the war, Mao Tse-tung and 
his Communist followers launched a 
full-scale war on the Nationalist gov- 
ernment. In 1949, Chiang and some of 
his followers had to flee to the island 
of Taiwan, where they have since estab- 
lished a flourishing democratic state 
under United States protection. Red 
China was only a year old when it 
entered the Korean War against United 
Nations forces. Ever since, its record of 
aggression has been growing. 

Warlike statements by Red Chinese 
leaders have brought them into conflict 
with China’s Communist ally, Soviet 


Russia 


Assignments 


|. Pages 12-14: (1) Summarize what 
you have read about Communist China 
under these headings: (a) Area and 
Population; (b) Climate; (c) Mineral 
Resources; (d) Farm Crops; (e) Liv- 
ing Standards. (2) Describe the com- 
mune system and its effect on China’s 
traditional way of life. (3) How is the 
government trying to solve (a) crowded 
population problems in the cities? (b) 
flood problems? (4) What goals are 
the rulers of Red China trying to 
achieve? 

2. Pages 16-18: (1) Why do we say 
that ancient China had an advanced 
civilization? (2) Identify: Great Wall, 
Opium War; Dr. Sun Yat-sen; Chiang 
Kai-shek; Nationalist Party. (3) What 
role did Japan play in China’s recent 
history? (4) Outline Red China’s record 
as an aggressor nation since 1949. (5) 
Give two reasons why the U, S. opposes 
admitting Red China to the United 
Nations. (6) How do Soviet Russia and 


Red China differ over the policy of 
peaceful coexistence? 

3. Page 18: (1) What reforms has 
Chiang Kai-shek introduced in Taiwan? 
(2) In what ways has the U. S. ex- 
tended aid to Chiang? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


A Geography Lesson 

(A) Map Work: Distribute mimeo- 
graphed maps of the Far East to the 
class, or have students draw freehand 
maps of China, using the map in this 
issue as a guide. Tell students to: (a) 
label Communist China and the coun- 
tries neighboring China; (b) shade the 
Communist countries with red crayon 
or diagonal pencil lines; (c) label: 
Taiwan, Manchuria, Canton, Hong 
Kong, Peiping, Shanghai; (d) trace 
and label the Yellow, Yangtze, and Amur 
rivers. 

(B) Map Reading: Place a map of the 
Far East on the board for general ref- 
erence, Students can work at their 
desks with the map of China in this 
issue. 

1. In our discussion, we shall be 
talking about Communist China and 
Nationalist China. Will you please in- 
dicate the two Chinas on the wall 
map? What are the basic differences 
between Red China and Nationalist 
China? How far is Taiwan from the 
Chinese mainland? (Students can use 
the mileage scale.) 

2. Which countries 
China have Communist 
ments? 

3. What information does the map 
legend give you about China? What 
parts of China are most industrialized? 

4. Would you expect the valleys of 
the Yellow and Yangtze rivers to be 
heavily populated? Why or why not? 

5. Refer to the wall map. What nat- 
ural barrier separates Red China from 
India? Why is Tibet called “the roof 
of the world”? 


neighboring 


also govern- 


For Further Discussion (pp. 12-14) 


(1) How did the teachings of Con- 
fucius influence the lives of the Chinese 
people? (2) What is the commune sys- 
tem? How has it uprooted close family 
ties? (3) How did the Communist 
rulers suppress opposition to their pro- 
grams? (4) The Communists want to 
industrialize China and make it a world 
power. How do they hope to reach this 
goal? Does China have the resources to 
accomplish this goal? Explain. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 9-T 





Learning from Pictures (p. 15) 

1. How do the pictures on this page 
carry out the theme, “A Regimented 
Nation”? What is a “regimented na- 
tion”? 

2. How do the pictures show a break 
from China’s traditional way of life? 

3. If you could speak to the people 
in the pictures, what questions would 
you ask? What answers could you ex- 
pect? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 16-18) 

1. Why do the Chinese people think 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen as a “George Wash- 
ington of China”? 

2. How did the Communists come to 
power in China? 

3. In what ways has Communist rule 
proven a nightmare to the Chinese 
people? 

4. What prove 
to be an aggressor nation? 

5. Would you describe Red China 
as an ally or as a satellite of Russia? 
Why? How do the two countries dis- 
agree over the policy of peaceful co- 
existence? (What does “peaceful co- 
existence” mean?) 

6. Since Soviet Russia is a member 
of the United Nations, why deny U.N. 


membership to Red China? 


Red China 


actions 


Things to Do 


1. Assign students to bring to class 
news items and cartoons dealing with 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


November 23, 1960 
No Issue: Thanksgiving recess. 


November 30, 1960 
Unit: Free Asia’s Big Four— 
1. Japan. 
December 7, 1960 
Unit: Free Asia’s Big Four— 
2. India. 





Communist China. Use these materials 
to enrich class discussion, as well as 
to bring the class bulletin boards up to 
date. 

2. Students can make reports on: (a) 
the Opium War; (b) Dr. Sun Yat-sen; 
(c) family life in Old China. 

3. Conduct a pane] discussion on the 
question: “Should Red China be ad- 
mitted to the U.N.?” 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 

(p. 19) 

A biographical sketch of George Pea- 
body—merchant, financier, and philan- 
thropist. 

Things to Do 

Have your students read a biography 
of at least one influential American? 
Urge your students to check with the 
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school’s librarian for suggested reading 
and titles available. 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 21) 


Here is the story of 24 teen-agers 
who serve as lifeguards on ice skates. 
The perfect safety record of Packanack 
Lake, New Jersey, is a wonderful trib- 
ute to these youthful good citizens. 


Things to Do 

World Week welcomes letters from 
its teacher-subscribers, telling about 
worthy community projects in which 
their school or students take part. Write 
to: Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 








TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








INDIA 
Dec. 7 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: About India, latest edi- 
tion, free, Information Service of India, 
2107 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 
8, D. C. India’s Languages and Religions, 
by D. Sopher (Focus Vol. 6, No. 6), 1956, 
15¢; India’s Industrial Growth, by R. C. 
Kingsbury (Focus Vol. 6, No. 9), 1956, 15¢; 
American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th Street, New York 32, New York. 
Basic Data on the Economy of India ( Eco- 
nomic Reports Part 1, 57-74), 1957, 10¢; 
Fact Sheet: Mutual Security in Action— 
India, 1959, 10¢; Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


BOOKS: Story of India, by Jean Both- 
well, $3.25 (Harcourt, 1952). Land and 
People of India, by M. Modak, $2.95 (Lip- 
pincott, 1952). Ambassador's Report, by 
Chester Bowles, $5.00 (Harper, 1954). 
Walking the Indian Streets, by G. L. 
Mehta, $3.50 (Little, Brown, 1960). 


ARTICLES: “From the Hair of Siva,” 
by H. Schreider & F. Schreider, National 
Geographic, Oct. 1960. “Future of Indian 
Democracy,” by B. S. Rao, Foreign Affairs, 
Oct. 1960. “India’s Students, Too, Are 
Angry,” by P. Grimes, N. Y. Times Maga- 
zine, Sept. 11, 1960. “Taj Mahal,” Holi- 
day, Sept. 1960. “Reporter at Large,” by 


V. Mehta, New Yorker, May 7, 1960. 
“Gandhi Way; Gramdan Villages,” by K. 
Martin, Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1960. “Re- 
turn to India,” by S. Rama Rau, Reporter, 
June 9, 1960, “Right Road to Indian Prog- 
ress,” by B. R. Shenoy, Fortune, April, 
1960. “For These Two: A Little Summit 
Soon?” U. S. News & World Report, Feb. 
29, 1960. “Life in India, an Extraordinary 
Insight,” by P. & P. Streit, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, April 10, 1960. 


FILMS: Assignment India, 56 minutes, 
sound, black & white, sale or rent, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, II]. Shows how 
programs in agriculture, industry, and edu- 
cation are geared to raise the nation’s stand- 
ard of living. India at the Crossroads, 28 
minutes, sound, black & white, sale or rent, 
World Affairs Center for the U. S., U. N. 
Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, New 
York. Produced by Metropolitan Educa- 
tional Television Association, A report by 
Mrs. V. M. Dean. 


FILMSTRIPS: India, 59 frames, Life 
Magazine, Filmstrip Division, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, New York. Progress 
of 400 million people from famine and 
poverty toward modern agriculture, indus- 
try, and education, India Today, 36 frames, 
free loan, Current Affairs Films, 527 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 22 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev; 2-he is trying to 
restrain Red China’s aggressiveness and to 
persuade it to follow his policy of “peace- 
ful coexistence”; 3-a situation in which the 
free world and the Soviet bloc exist peace- 
fully side by side; 4-Red China is following 
warlike policies, and is balking at Khrush- 
chev’s “peaceful coexistence” policy; 5-it 
has refused to supply Red China with 
atomic weapons. 

II. What Did You Read?: 1-1/5; 2-Pei- 
ping (Peking); 3-Buddhism; 4-Northern 
China; 5-false; 6-Yellow (Hwang-ho) and 
Yangtze; 7-Manchuria; 8-coal, iron ore, an- 
timony, tungsten, petroleum, tin, etc.; 9- 
the Great Wall and the Grand Canal; 
10-Opium; 11-United States; 12-Sun Yat- 
sen; 13-Taiwan (Formosa); 14-Mao Tse- 
tung; 15-Japan. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-com- 
munes are vast farms in which thousands 
of families live together in barracks, eat 
together in mess halls, and work together 
in “production brigades.” Children are 
reared in state nurseries while their par- 
ents work; 2-the government of Red China 
is a dictatorship which does not really rep- 
resent the people of China; Red China has 
proved again and again by its aggressive 
actions (such as its intervention in the 
Korean War) that it is not a “peace-loving 
state” within the meaning of the U. N. 
Charter. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 28 
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Films and Filmstrips 
For the Space Age 


By VERA M. FALCONER 


UST as the Count Dow ill its 


ramifications has caught 
ination and interest of our stud 
Space Age has also captured th 
tion of film and filmstrip makers 

An excellent recent film, for bot! 
junior and senior high classes, is Time 
and Space (27 mins., color, fre 
produced for National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, available from 
Modern). It contains much detailed 
data and stresses the fact that present 
developments are all in preparation for 
man’s entry into space. An even more 
recent NASA film covers Project Echo. 

McGraw-Hill’s new Exploring the 
Moon (16 mins., color or B&W), for 
upper elementary and high 
traces a simulated trip to the 
using actual photographs of the moon’s 
surface. 

United World’s new 
series for elementary science includes 
two for the Space Age (each 13% mins 
color). Rockets and Satellites outlines 
basic principles and problems involved 
and the uses and values of rockets. It 
uses a fine combination of good anima 
tion and superb photography. Way Sta- 
tions in Space discusses proposed mod 
els for such stations and the methods of 
their construction. 

A very good filmstrip series for uppe: 
elementary and junior high has just 
been released by S.V.E. 
Space Travel (4 color filmstrips) dis 
cusses aerospace developments and 
concepts. 

Among the excellent films previously 
released are good materials for junio1 
and senior high. A number are in the 
Twentieth Century Series® (free loan, 
Prudential). These include: Toward the 
Unexplored, Mach-Busters, Mission 
Outer Space, Reaching for the Moon, 
all about 27 mins., and the 
Ceiling Unlimited. 

Race for Space (54 mins. 
mentary of developments from the 1903 
Russian space ship to the launching of 
Explorer I. New Frontiers in Space (26 
mins.) shows film taken from a rocket 
which carried mice 75 miles into the 
atmosphere. Both are from McGraw 
Hill. 

Three films produced by government 
agencies are available from United 
World. They are: Explorer in Space (11 
mins.); Vanguard I (11 mins.); and 


] 
1;Oan 


junio! 


moon 


motion picture 


Space and 


one-hour 


is a docu- 


Teacher Film 


*Winner, Scholastic 
and Filmstrip Award. 


Challenge of Outer Space (61 mins.). 
The last one features Dr. Wernher von 
Braun 

Exploring Space (25 mins., color or 
B&W Contemporary) features Dh 
Levitt of the Fels Planetarium 
discusses development of the 


who 
nodern 
rocket and the mechanism responsible 
for America’s first satellite. 

Exploring the Edge of Space 19 
mins., color, “Horizons of Science 
Series,” Educational Testing Service) is 
unusual in this group, as it covers the 
plastic balloon systems developed for 
space reconnaissance. 

The Race for Space’ (59 frame film- 
strip, New York Times) also covers the 
history of man-made satellites, the dis 
coveries made by space scientists, and 
the barriers yet to be overcome 

Walt Disney’s Man in Space (31 
mins., color) covers developments from 
ancient Chinese weapons to the fou 
stage rocket, and adds to documentary 
material some imaginary flights into 
Based on this film is the film 
(En- 


spac Cc 
strip series Space and the Atom 
cyclopaedia Britannica). 

A Trip to the Moon® (16 mins 
or B&W, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
upper elementary, some junior highs), 


( olor 


considers conditions met in such naviga- 
tion, studies the moon’s surface, and in 
cludes footage on the Russian 
probe to the other side of the moon 
Another group of fine films, for uppe: 
elementary and junior high mostly, are 
those discussing basic principles. Ex- 
ploring by Satellite* (28 mins., color o1 
B&W, Delta) includes a discussion of 
the reasons for the earth satellite pro- 
Satellites: Stepping Stones to 
Space® (17% mins., color or B&W, Film 
Associates) presents basic concepts with 
a study of Explorer I. Rockets: Princi- 
ples and Safety® (11 mins., color o1 
B&W, Film Associates) outlines 
basic scientific principles and lays heavy 
stress on the all-important need for 
rocketry ama- 
Explorers of 


lunar 


gram. 


also 


precautions for 
Earth Satellites: 
Outer Space® (17 mins., color or B&W 
Encyclopaedia Britannica) adds a dis 
cussion of future possibilities to basic 
principles. Rockets: How They Work* 
(16 mins., color or B&W, also EBF 
gives good basic data for upper elemen 
tary and some junior highs. 
Good filmstrips, mainly fo: 
elementary and some junior highs, in- 
clude: Rocket Power for Space Travel 
(35. frs., “Airplanes, Jets and 


safety 
teurs. 


upper 


( “lor. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica‘’s Earth Satel- 
lites: Explorers of Outer Space was a 
recent Scholastic Teacher National Film 
and Filmstrip Award winner. 


Rockets Series,” SVE); Earth Satellite: 
Man-Made Moon (color, McGraw-Hill) 
Rocket to the Moon (color, General Sci 
ence Series, McGraw-Hill). Jam Handy 
soon will release a new series, Space 
and Space Travel (color, 30 frs. each) 
to present scientific concepts and the 
problems confronting man in space. 

The Earth and Its Moons Series® (6 
color filmstrips, Films for Education) 
studies the earth as an astronomical 
body, as a planet, and as man’s home 

We even have materials for the pri 
mary grades: The Sky Above Our Earth 
(51 frs., color, “Science for Beginners 
Series,” SVE) discusses stars, planets, 
and comets, and then progresses to 
rockets, satellites, and data on future 
space travel. Jam Handy shortly will 
release First Adventures in Space (6 
color filmstrips, 25 frs. each). 

For senior high groups interested in 
advanced information and more detail 
try the series offered by NET: The 
Coming Space Age, Frontiers to Space, 
and Doctors in Space. 

Coming Space Age deals with mili 
tary and civilian uses of rockets, includ- 
ing potential communications systems 
Frontiers to Space covers fundamentals 
of rocketry and jet propulsion. Doctors 
in Space deals with space medicine. If 
interested in these series, write to NET 
for complete listings of titles in series 





SOURCES: Contemporary Films, 267 W. 25th 
St., N. Y. 1, N. Y.; Delta Film Productions, 7238 
W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Ill.; Walt Disney 
Productions, Educational Films Division, 2400 W. 
Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif.; Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J.; 
Encyclopeedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill; Film Associates of Cali- 
fornia, 1104 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 
25, Calif.; Films for Education, Audio Lane, 
New Haven, Conn.; Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich.; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St., N. Y. 36, N. Y.; Modern Talking Picture 
Service, 3 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y.; NET Film 
Service, Audio Visual Center, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind.; New York Times, Office of 
Educational Activities, Times Square, N. Y. 36, 
N. Y.; Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Prudential Plaza, Newark 1, N. J.; SVE (Society 
for Visual Education), 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, Ill.; United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., N.Y. 29, N.Y. 





UND MONEY 


EANS 


SOUND ECONO 


Money is—despite its popularity—a 
widely misunderstood subject. 


As a tool of business, money must be 
sound. It must be as dependable as any 
other tool, in order to provide predict- 
able performance from year to year. 


Sound money is indispensable for 
lasting, genuine prosperity; for national 
strength, and for economic integrity 
in this country. Unnecessary spending 
schemes make money unsound. Spend- 
ing more than we earn now means ability 
to buy less later. Remember, the man 
who has to pay the Piper is you... if 
you earn a living, if you pay taxes. 


REPUBLIC 
SIR EL 


CLEVELAND 1, OH!IO 


> 





Republic Steel 
helps produce wealt 
for lasting prospe 


Industries need money to work with—just as 
much as individuals do. Republic Steel is 
continuously replacing worn out equipment; 
continuously planning for increased facilities; 
continuously developing new processes and 
new products. These are the seeds of future 
production, future jobs. 


One of Republic’s newest products is 
X-TRU-COAT* plastic coated steel line pipe. 
This pipe eliminates the most severe prob- 
lem facing utility and petroleum companies 
—underground corrosion. 


Recently completed facilities at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, now make it possible for Republic 
to produce X-TRU-COAT in sizes up through 
8-5/8” O.D. Maximum size previously was 
5-9/16” O.D. Only Republic applies plastic 
to steel pipe to serve customers’ needs in the 
transmission of fluids. 

*Produced Under the Dekoron® Process 
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time with these proven Perfection Tests and Keys. Used by more than New Materials 


12,200 teachers last year, these aids are like having an assistant in 
your classroom. Your order, on this form, will be sent by return mail. 


(1) LITERATURE TESTS (comprehensive, objective tests ideal for books studied by cless as @ unit.) CURRICULUM BULLETINS 

Ne. m of Test conse wll Mame of Test a < ‘evs! Nome of Test Three booklets developed by the Board 

“ 7 - f Education of the City of New York 

Antony and Cleopatra Kidnapped Scarlet Pimperne! sal ae th 

— = —— . . =< a “Teaching Map and Globe Skills” (41 
I — oe pages, 50 cents); “Toward Better In 





























Arrowsmith : 
As You Like It «TY King Lear She Stoops te Conquer ; 
Coll of the Witd Ledy of the Leke —I > oa ternational l nderstanding \ i Manual 
Christmas Carei as | Last of the Mohicans : Silas Marner (Alternate) tor Teachers (253 pages, $1.90); and 
—— —— _ terme Doone — cdiiee ds Gactiey Peper Operation New York: 1 sing the Nat 
—— a % [ten 6 Endeoveer_ oe Shstch Goch ural Environment of the City as a Cw 
Connecticut Yenkee . . . Macbeth Snowbound 
Crisis, The | Macbeth (Alternate) Se Big 
David Copperfield Men Without A Country Sohrab end Rustum 
Comes . . . Archbishop Merchant of Venice Spy, The a 
[Den Quixote Midsummer Night's ‘Dream Tale of Two Cities. 
|Enoch Arden Mill on the Floss Tale of Two Cities (Alt.) 
|Ethan Frome Moby Dick Talisman, The 
[Evangeline Much Ade About Nothing Taming of the Shrew 
|Gients in the Earth ; Odyssey, The Tempest, The 
[Greet Expectations / Oliver Twist Te Have ond Te Hold 
|Hamiet | Othe Treasure Islend 



































riculum Resource” (117 pages, $1.) 
Order from: Publication Sales Office 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y 
(Make your checks payable to: The 
Auditor, Board of Education. ) 
































RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL 
RECORD AND TAPE CATALOGUE 
The 9th edition of this catalogue, ef 
fective September, 1960, through Au 
gust, 1961. Available from: RCA Vix 
tor Record Division, 155 E. 24th St 
New York 10, N. Y 



































|Henry v a | c Ourlewn Turmoil, The 
[Mouse of Seven Gebles || |_| Pickwick Papers: Twelfth Night 
[Muckleberry Finn | J Prester Joha Twenty Thousand Leogues_ 


Humen Comedy Pride and | Prejudice Vicor of Wokefield 


léylts of the King ||| Red Badge of Courage Virginien, The 
[Ivanhoe _ __|Retwrn of the Native Vision of Sir Levalel 
ene Eyre Rime of the Ancient Mariner | White Fong 

Johnny Tremain a Rise of Siles Lapham Wuthering Heights 

wlivs Coeser || [Romee and Juliet Yearling, The 
Yulivs Caeser (Alternate) Ruggles of RedGep COMPLETE SET 


[Kenilworth Scarlet Letter, The 

(2) ANTHOLOGY TESTS — American and English 
ner AMERICAN _ ENGLISH _ ENGLISH 
Colonial Pd. of of Eng. Lit Period 


n Period — Cent. Eng. Lit. 

















GETTING READY FOR CHRIS1 
| MAS—A 32-page booklet with ideas for 
|making Christmas decorations, wrap 
pings, gifts, and cookies—plus a listing 
of Christmas stories and suggestions for 
Christmas music and plays. Availabl 
ifrom: The Arts Cooperative Service 


1322 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. ¥ 













































































(75 cents) 





MAKE-IT-YOURSELF ANGEL KI 
A kit containing copper sheeting for 
one large angel (7”) and four smaller 


Wer ~ ‘118th Cent. ut. Eng. Lit i Period 
of Realism Period SET (Eng.) 
Cent. Am. Lit. 


SET 
(3) GRAMMAR TESTS (Covering sections of grammer as presented in the mest modern texts.) 
~ Mame of Test ne Mame of Test Meme of Test 
Gr. 7 ve Eng. Gr.7 ~ Tie. WS. 
Gr. 8 i tive Eng. Gr.8 Sr. H.S. Comprehensive 
Gr. 9 enstructive Eng. Gr.9 COMPLETE SET 
10-12 y ive Eng. Gr. 1 
SINGLE COPY PRICE LIST COMPLETE SET PRICE LIST 
Complete set, 85 literature tests (heading 1) with keys. . .516.95 
Complete set, 5 American anthology tests (heading 2) 
with keys 
QUANTITY PRICE LIST Complete set, 7 English anthology tests (heading 


5 or more copies of some test 2) with keys 
Free key with 24 copies of the same test. Complete set, 10 Grammar tests (heading 3) with keys... 2.50 


A Service for English Teachers Since 1926 


angels (4”), copper curls, tape, and a 
detailed sheet of simple instructions 


and easy to assemble; attractive decora 
tion for shelf or mantle. Available from 
Klemm Kraft, P.O. Box 60, Planetarium 
Station, New York 24, N. Y. ($2.75 


check or money order) 


1.85 








THE PERFECTION FORM CO. De 
Box 157, Logan, lowa ve 
Gentlemen: Please send materials checked and complete catalog to: Enclosed Please Find 


Cosh [1] 
Zone Bill Me () 


POSTAGE 
CASH ORDERS: 





| Book of Knowledge Picture Flash Cards 
| present basic information about science, 
| history, and famous people in easily-ab- 
| sorbed form. Three-volume set includes 
| “Wonders of the World,” “Famous Peo- 
We pay postage on cash | ple” (above), and “Important Events.”’ 

orders Each set contains 54 cards—picture on 
CHARGE ORDERS: one side, concise description on the other. 

— ! ——" ; At toy, drug, and book stores ($3.). 
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Books 


THE CHANGING SOVIET 
SCHOOL, The Comparative Education 
Society Field Study in the U-.S.S.R., 
edited by George Z. F. Bereday, Wil- 
liam W. Brickman, Gerald H. Read, 
with the assistance of Ina Schlesinger. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1960, 514 
pp., paperbound, $3.50; cloth bound, 
$4.50.) 





70 American 
educators who spent one month in the 
Soviet Union in 1958 studying schools, 
is a comprehensive and lucid account 
of Soviet education. A majority of the 
observers university personnel, 
though at least six were identified with 
public schools; of the group, 12 had a 
sufficient command of Russian to fol- 
low the proceedings. Half of the educa- 
tors’ time was spent in conferences with 
Soviet educators; the remainder in visit- 
ing schools. 

The book consists of three parts: a 
summary of the historical roots of the 
present-day school; a description of its 
formal organization; and a survey of 
selected issues, including the education 
of handicapped and gifted children, 


This report, by some 


were 














COLORPRINT 
MAPS & ATLASES 


GIANT 50” x 38” MAPS only 29: 
UP-TO-DATE . . . IN FULL COLOR 


At this low price, every student can have his 
own big map for study in class . . . and at homel 
Widest selection available! Includes WORLD, 
U.S.A., EUROPE, SO. AMER., NO. AMER., PACIFIC, 
ASIA, AFRICA, CANADA, NEAR EAST, plus SOLAR 
SYSTEM, STAR CHART, Bible Lands, Story Land. 


16 pp. WORLD ATLAS, only 29¢ 
Many others 29¢ to $5.95 


Complete CLEARTYPE DESK OUTLINE 
MAPS: all states with county boundaries, plus 
4 types, 3 sizes in Countries, Continents, World. 


line of 


Attractive quantity discounts. 


Send For Free School Catalog Today. 


rg 34 SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Z AMERICAN MAP COMPANY, INC 


+ West 6ist Street e New York N.Y 





education outside the school, and char- 
acter and moral education. 

Like ours, the Soviet system is a mass 
system. Unlike ours, it is a carefully 
planned and highly centralized one. 
The American teacher will find in this 
book both a mirror and a lens for ex- 
amining schools. 

Soviet schools, influenced by Tsarist 
practice, by Marxism, and by John 
Dewey, have only since the Revolution 
been engaged in mass education. To- 
day, however, the Soviet system stands 
second only to that of the United States 
in members served. Eighty per cent of 
the 14-year-old age group are still in 
the Soviet schools, compared to 90 per 
cent in the U. S. Thirty per cent of 
high school age complete secondary 
school there, compared to 45 per cent 
in this country. The quantity of Soviet 
education is impressive. 

However, the quantity, these observ- 
ers found, is not matched by its qual- 
ity. Mathematics is required—however 
wastefully—of all students throughout 
the secondary school. Well-qualified 
physics teachers are scarce. Foreign 
language teaching is frequently ineffec- 
tive. History is taught (only by card- 
carrying Party members!) without re- 
lation to geography. 

There is discrepancy, too, between 
theory and practice. In theory there 
are no gifted students (intelligence tests 
were discontinued in 1946). In prac- 
tice there are many schools (16 ballet 
schools, 50 art schools) for selected stu- 
dents who show outstanding ability in 
expressive arts. 

An important and continuing change 
has been the move toward polytechni- 
zation, which specifies work experience 
in secondary education and channels 
university students into state-required 
production jobs. The major goal, how- 
ever, is to make the “incomplete” (7- or 
8-year) secondary school into the “com- 
plete” 10-year school. 

Twenty per cent of Soviet teachers 
belong to the Communist Party, while 
less than four per cent of the total 
population are Party members. “Meri- 
torious Teacher of the Soviet Union” 
is a title often awarded to secondary 
school teachers. Most teachers join the 
Educational Trade Union at the start 





of their careers. The American observ- | 


ers heard speakers proclaim at an edu- 
cational gathering in Leningrad that 


“only the teacher has made possible the | 


production of Sputnik.” 

That the Soviet school has entered 
upon a period of uncertainty and 
change the authors are convinced, just 
as they are convinced as American edu- 
cators that only by struggle can we have 
a dynamic morality capable of meet- 
ing the Soviet challenge in education. 

—Haroip M. Lone 
Glens Falls (N.Y.) H.S. 
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| 
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| 
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friendly group 
touring 
by club coach! 


Choose from many departure ) 
dates, during summer, 1961 

A guided tour of European countries... 

in a Club Coach at the group’s disposal 

... that’s the way to get the most out of 

3 to 8 weeks in Europe... that’s the way 

Percival Tours take you! 

In Harold Percival’s care, you always 
feel someone is being responsible for 
you...making arrangements for you... 
seeing that you don’t ever feel lone- 
some ...making sure you are having the 
best time in your whole life... making 
friends and storing up novel experi- 
ences that will make you a more inter- 
esting teacher when you go back to 
school. 

You have no puzzling problems of lan- 
guage, customs, currencies, transportation. 
All you have to do is travel around in a 
comfortable Club Coach and enjoy 
Europe's best... with a congenial group, 
having (like yourself) a glorious time to- 
gether. 

Mr. Percival plans tours with many 
itineraries...at unparalleled prices for 
various types of accommodations. Look- 
ing ahead, why not sit down now and go 
over the Perc val Tours descriptive litera- 
ture? Read about the Europe you will see, 
with a Percival Tour Conductor. 

Your Travel Agent can furnish or ob- 
tain for you all the information you'd like 
on the well-known and long-established 
Percival Tours by Club Coach. He can 
make your reservations, too. Or mail the 
coupon below today and it will bring you 
illustrated booklets immediately. 


About 20 congenial 
people travel with you 
in a luxurious Percival 
Club Coach. Mr 
Percival, Compan) 
president, is a travel 
expert with 33 years 
experience 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. C-110 
183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Send booklets on guided tours to Europe, in 
the famous Percival Club Coach [) I am also 
interested in Middle East Tours () and Around- 
the-World (). 


Name 
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To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


MATERIALS 


—._.1. AMERICAN MAP CO., p 
Catalogue 
2. CHARLES BESELER 
See coupon p. 14-T, Nov. 2 Teacher 
—.3. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC., p. 14-T 
Catalogue 
—__.4. CORONET FILMS, p. 3-T 
Information on 51 films for high school 
biology, including free correlation char! and 
details on how to obtain selected subjects 
—___.5. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Materials prepared especially for teacher 
and librarians (See Nov. 2 issue, p. 5-T 
—6. FIELD ENTERPRISES 
Complete — packet 
Tease r, p. 12 
___7. GROLIER SOCIETY 
Information on Book of Knowledge (See 
Nov. 2 Teacher, p. 3-T) 


Nov 2 


Please Print 


Name 
School 


Address 





City ” 
This coupon valid fer two months. 


8. PERCIVAL TOURS, p. 13-T 
Information on & Evrope 
Middle East Around the World 


Tours 


9. PERFECTION FORM, p. 12-T 
Complete catalogue of English Tests (See 
coupon) 


10. SCHOLASTIC LITERATURE UNITS, p. 2-T 


Brochure 


11. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., p. 14-T 
Catalogue ST 


12. UNIVERSITY OF OSLO, p. 14-T 
Summer schoo! catalogue 


13. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, p. 16-T 
Reprint of 4-page unit on maps 


See RCA Victor coupon, p. 7-T 
See Scholastic Thanksgiving party coupon, p. 6-T 


Grade 


No. of Pupils 


State 
Nov. 16, 1960 





SPECIAL RATES 


fel @m —teleler-iiela— 


“HOTEL 


Well =a 


DRIVE-IN <: N 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems ot 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com 
fort and convenience, too! 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge 


136 STATE STREET 
OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL ¢J:¥;) 
See your friendly travel agent. 





BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH. GERMAN 
AND 
R MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
VING PLACE. NEW YORK 3 ¥ 





How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 





AWARD WINNER 
1960 Film Festivals 
VANCOUVER e CANNES 


UNIVERSE 


A fascinating trip through space to ex- 
plore the solar system: beyond our Milky 
Way to the infinity of other galaxies 
i6mm B&W Sound « 28 min. 
Rental: $7.00 « Sale: $130 
Send For Our Latest Catalog 





Contemporary films inc 


ORegon 5-7220 Midwest Office: 
614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. DAvis 8-241! 


267 W. 25th St., Dept. ST., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 








UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six weeks: July to August 11, 1961 
(All lectures in English) 
Write: Admissions Office 

Oslo International Summer School 

Northfield, Minnesota 
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Use C Christanee Seals 





Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


NEWS 





Continued from page 6-T 


short,” “create a disturbance,” or “in- 
jure the school.” Dr. Charles A. Brind, 
the department’s counsel, told a recent 
meeting of school board officials that 
as a general rule public schools can 
not exercise control over what pupils 
wear. He did not spell out what con- 
stitutes “too short” shorts, but it was 
believed he meant “short — shorts’ 
(which end at the top of thigh), as 
distinguished from Jamaica _ shorts 
(which extend to the mid-thigh) and 
Bermuda shorts (which end just above 


the knee) 


PShould married students be excluded 
from regular public school classes? 
The National Education Association’s 
research division recently polled a 
representative group of teachers to de 
termine how they felt. The _find- 
ings: Fifty-three per cent said that 
married boys should not be excluded 
and 45.4 per cent said that married 
girls should not be excluded. Exclu 
sion of the boys was favored by 34.3 
per cent of teachers queried, and 
of the girls by 40.8 per cent. The re 
mainder were uncertain 


Don’t Miss... 
like it or not! 


The Power of the Democratic Idea, 
the Rockefeller Panel report on Ame 
ican democracy. This is the sixth re 
port of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
special studies project, “America at 
Mid-Century.” Available from: Double 
day, Garden City, N.Y. (75 cents) 

The Select Seventeen; A Guide to 
Upper-Class Education, by Robert Gut 
willig, in the November Esquire. A 
witty, informed appraisal of the “in 
ner circle” of Eastern private boys 
schools and their influence on old 
grads, private secondary education, and 
American culture in general. The 17 
cited: St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s, Groton, St 
George’s, Kent, Middlesex, Exeter, An 
dover, Taft, Hotchkiss, Choate, Deer 
field, Milton, Loomis, Gunnery, Law 


renceville, and Hill. 


Time Out 

With the Thanksgiving holiday 
coming up, why not take a little 
time to prepare your entry in 
Scholastic Teacher's “Wings Around 
the World” contest? 

You may be the lucky one to win 

trip around the world via Pan 
American! 

For details, see Nov. 9 Scholastic 
Teacher, page 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Fri, Nov. 18, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “Nick of Time,” about a 
penny fortune machine’s predictions 
which prove uncannily correct. 

Sun., Nov. 20, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark of Fame: “Macbeth.” (See Tele- 
guide, Nov. 9 Teacher, page 3-T.) 

Sun., Nov. 27, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Eter- 
nal Light: “Between Two Eternities,” a 
play by Morton Wishengrad about Solo- 
mon Schechter—scholar and teacher. 

Wed., Nov. 30 and Thurs., Dec. 1, 7:30 p.m 
(CBS-TV) Family Classics: “The Three 
Musketeers,” an adaptation by George 
Baxt from the Alexandre Dumas novel. 

Fri. Dec. 2, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage: 
“Born a Giant.” (Teleguide, page 5-T.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


18, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dave's 
Place: Special with Dave Garroway, 
comedians Cliff Norton, Sid Gould, 
3ernie West, and doubletalk artist Al 
Kelly. Music by Joe Wilder's jazz group. 

Sat., Nov. 19, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Carlos Chavez conducts 
Schumann's Piano Concerto in A minor 
and Richard Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” 

Sun., Nov. 20, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “Music of Prayer.” Nov. 27: 
Music of Affirmation.” 

12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS Television 
Workshop: “A Pattern of Words,” an 
experimental “lyrical entertainment” 
produced by Robert Herridge. Folk 
blues by Lightning Hopkins, harmonica 
by John Sebastian, poetry reading by 
actor Mike Cane, and blues bv Joan 
Baez of Cambridge coffee-house fame. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Belafonte, New 
York 19: Special with Harry Belafonte 
featuring the cultural life of New York’s 
postal zone 19, which includes the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Birdland, Broad- 
way, and Carnegie Hall. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) The Ragtime Era: “Those 
Real Singing Songs.” Max Morath and 
a barbershop quartet perform songs 
from the ragtime era that are still pop- 
ular. Nov. 27: Musical comedy. 

(NET) Invitation to Art: “War.” Dr. 
Brian O'Doherty graphically illustrates 
how man and the artist’s concept of war 
has changed from Greek glorification 
to modern horror. Nov. 27: “Fashion.” 
Using mannequins, Dr. O’Doherty ex- 
plains how social scientists have tried 
to relate changes in fashion to changes 
in civilization 

Mon., Nov. 21, 5:30 p.m. (CBS-check local 
station.) Invitation to Learning: John 
Holland Rose’s “Life of Nepemon Sag 
Nov. 28: Thomas Mann's “Tonio Kroger.” 

‘ues., Nov. 22, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Proj- 
ect 20: “Those Ragtime Years.” Hoagy 
Carmichael as narrator and performer 
in a re-creation of the years 1896-1917 
when ragtime had its start and its great- 
est popularity. Film footage and stills 
bring to life scenes from the turn-of- 
the-century: county fairs, country 
bands, circus parades, cakewalks, min- 


Fri., Nov 


strel shows, the Chicago Columbian 
Exposition of 1893, and the St. Louis 
Exposition of 1904. 

Thurs., Nov. 24, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) New 
York Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein 
conducts an all-Beethoven program. 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) No Place Like 
Home: A musical revue showing man’s 
attempts through the ages to create a 
home. With Rosemary Clooney, Dick 
Van Dyke, Carol Burnett. 

Fri., Nov. 25, 9:06 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “Music of Romance,” 
the melodies of Tchaikovsky performed 
by Jane Powell, Johnny Desmond, 


Mary Martin flies again in Peter Pan 
Thursday, Dec. 8, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


Grant Johennesen, Michael Rabin. Jac- 
ques d’Amboise and Lupe Serrano dance 
the Black Swan duet from “Swan Lake.” 

Sun., Nov. 20, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Eternal 
Light: “A Sound of Thanksgiving,” by 
Marc Siegel, featuring the New York 
Pro Musica. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., Nov. 20, 1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Di- 
rections 61: New weekly series on the 
responses of the three major religions 
to modern American problems, pre- 
sented in a magazine format. Theodore 
Bikel, George Hicks, and John Alcorn 
represent the Jewish, Protestant, and 
Catholic faiths respectively. Today: 
Problems in Catholic education. Nov. 27: 
The need for a theology of work. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Traffic Jam Upstairs,” a doc- 
umentary on air traffic control. Nov. 27: 
“Over Here,” a documentary on World 
War II as fought on the home front. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Man and 
the Mandate: Bill Shadel is anchorman 
for reports from Washington and New 


15-T 


York commentators on the probable ac- 
tions of the next President. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station.) The American Mind: 
“Prophet Out of Concord-II.” Emerson 
as philosopher, author, and speaker. 
Nov. 27: * Sage of Walden Pond.” 

(NET) Beginnings: Dr. Hollis Caswell, 
college president (Teachers College, 
Columbia). Nov. 27: Dr. Roger Revelle, 
Oceanographer. 

Fri., Nov. , 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bell 
and Howell Close-Up: “The Money 
Raisers,” documentary with interviews 
on the charity collection business. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS Reports: 
“Harvest of Shame,” the story of Amer- 
ica’s migrant workers. Among those in- 
terviewed are: Sec. of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, Sen. Harrison A. Williams of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor; farmers, priests, and teachers 
who know the migrant laborer. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. Are there migrant la- 
borers in your state? What are they 
paid? Where do ad live? How are 
they educated? 2. What has been the 
success of legislation in your state to 
protect the migrant laborer? In the U.S. 
Congress? 3. Why is it difficult to se- 
cure protective legislation? 4. Are there 
any hopeful signs for the migrant la- 
borer and his family? 

Sat., Nov. 26, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Nation’s Future: Debate between Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. and James J. 
Kilpatrick, editor of the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader, on sit-in action. 

Sun., Nov. 27, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Win- 
ston Churchill (Premiere): “The Gath- 
ering Storm,” first in a new series of 
26 documentaries based on Churchill’s 
memoirs of World War II. 

Tues., Nov. 29, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC 
White Paper (Premiere): “The U-2 Af- 
fair.” First in a new series of six spe- 
cials with Chet Huntley. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Nov. 17, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Rocky and His Friends: Moose Bull- 
winkle fails as teen-age singing idol. 

Sat., Nov. 19, 10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shari Lewis Show: “The Detective 
Show.” The flowers in Shari’s garden 
mysteriously disappear one by one. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC- ) Meet Mr. Wizard: 
Water, the Universal Solvent. Nov. 26: 
Maps—Scales and Symbols. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Eddie’s Double-Cross.” Wally must 
decide whether to hurt a friend for his 
own good. 

Sun., Nov. 20 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) What’s New: 
Mr. Fixit: The terrarium. Not-So-Hard- 
ware-Store: Tools. Adventures in Mov- 
ing: Batting. Nov. 27: Mr. Fixit: Caring 
for pets; Not-So-Hardware-Store: Fire 
extinguishers. Adventure in Moving: 
Throwing. 

Thurs., Nov. 24, 11:00 am. (NBC-TV) 
Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade. 

Sun., Nov. 27, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shir- 
ley Temple Show: Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “The Black Arrow.” 

Thurs., Dec. 8, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Peter 
Pan: Starring Mary Martin. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Mon., Nov. 21, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: Modern Algebra with 
Dr. John L. Kelley. Teacher demon- 
strations on Tues. and Thurs. with Dr. 
Julius H. Hlavaty. Today’s lesson: Lin- 
ear Equations and Linear Functions. 
Nov. 23: Quadric Equations. Nov. 28: 
Quadric Functions. Nov. 30: Parabolas. 
Dec. 2: More on Parabolas. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Tomorrow: “Big 
City—1980.” Do not miss this second in 
the three-part series produced by M.LT. 
This program contrasts a city carved 
out of the wilderness, Brasilia, with 
Philadelphia. 

Tues., Nov. 22, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: “Cult of the Ghost,” tribal ritu- 
als in New Guinea. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





ee \ WORLD BOOK 


tNCYCLOPEDIA 


covers the curriculum from 


OUTSTANDING 
“LEADERSHIP” FEATURES 
@ New $1,000,000 map program 


® Over 22,000 illustrations— 
5,000 in color 


@ Transvision in biology articles 
@ Continuous revision 
® Classroom tested 


@ Single alphabetical arrangement 


Students learn to rely on World Book in the early 


grades as they develop the “look it up” habit and 
research skills. As they progress through school, World 
Book Encyclopedia actually “grows” with them! Arti- 
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20 VOLUMES... BEAUTIFULLY, DURABLY BOUND 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation + Chicago 54, Illinois 


cles are interestingly written and edited to meet the 
needs of students at the level where the topic is gen- 
erally studied. Indeed, each class that uses World 
Book is better prepared. 

UNIT ON MAPS! Use the coupon below to send for a free copy 


of our new teacher service reprint, a 4-page unit in color, 
“Maps, An Action Program With World Book Encyclopedia.” 


World Book Encyclopedia 
Dept. 39K 
~/ Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 
P 


lease send me a free reprint of your 4-page unit on maps. 


Name 





School 





Address 





City County 














